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ill for them in the afternoon. Nor did they; for 

a though the gag was of course accorded, the ‘Go- 

The Royal ESTIVITIES of all sorts marked the vernment majority dropped in one case to 23 (so 
Wedding. earlier days of the week, the chief recorded, 24 and 25 being also entered as alterna- 
being a State Performance at the Opera on Tuesday tives), or less than three and a half per cent. of 


night. Princess May took up her abode at Bucking- 
ham Palace on that day. The event of Wednesday was 
the great garden-party at Marlborough House, to which 
2,000 persons were invited. On both these days, 
almost as much as on Thursday, the streets in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal palaces and on the whole 
projected line of route for the two processions were 
busy and varied with decorations and preparations, 
and crowded with holiday and sight-seeing traffic on a 
scale which has not, we think, been witnessed during 
the present generation for so many days running. As 
for Thursday itself, the sun certainly shone on this 
bride. Had it not been for a certain amoéunt of breeze, 
the day would have been intolerably fine ; but as it was, 
its fineness was most thoughtful and convenient. The 
daily papers have long anticipated any particulars of 
the proceedings that could be given here; and all that 
need be said is, that nothing could have gone off better. 
Even the inevitable accidents seem to have been few, 
and of those few, fewer were serious. 
In Parliament. On Friday week Lord CAMPERDOWN asked 
Lords. the Government point-blank whether they 
were in favour of Home Rule for Scotland. In reply 
Lord KimserLey and Lord Rosesery devoured their 
colleague, Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN, with a purée de 
a. or leek sauce, and it is to be hoped they 
iked him. The Duke of ARGYLL having discussed 
the subject at length and in various aspects, Lord 
ROSEBERY endeavoured to make fun of the number of 
subjects on which the Duke had expressed his opinion, 
whereupon Lord SaLispury congratulated his pupil 
and successor on the number of subjects on which he 
had concealed his opinion. (Union left scoring.) Inci- 
dentally it was announced that Sir Ropert Siaaron 
was to be sent out on a mission of inquiry into the 
‘discontents in Dominica. The late Sir Joun Pore 
HENNESSY not being available, a more suitable envoy, 
from certain points of view, would not be easy to find. 
o The Commons reassembled, after ten 
hours’ interval, with the Opposition in 
naturally jubilant mood; for they had beaten 
the senseless obstinacy of the Government in the 
morning, and they knew that things could not go 


the House. In the evening the Anti-Opium 
Fanatics’ motion, brought on by Mr. Wess, for 
an inquiry into “the best means of suppressing” 
the traffic in that valuable drug, was met by Mr. 
GLapsTONE himself with an amendment which, 
though it has been misrepresented as a concession 
to fanaticism, is practically consistent with an in- 
definite continuance of the present state of things. 
This was carried by 184 to 105. . 
Lords, 19 the House of Lords on Monday the 
- Duke of ARGYLL called attention to the old 
subject of the alleged unfairness of the Treasury to 
India. Everybody admits this unfairness, we believe ; 
and on the present occasion Lord RosBerts added his 
voice to others in condemning it. But the Treasury is 
something like Cossert’s “ Thing ”—an indefinite 
power of evil which nobody seems to know where to 
have or how to fight with. Lord Rosepery expressed 
himself in more than Castilian terms as to the conduct 
of the Spaniards in the Howe matter. 
: The discussion on Monday on the 
Home Rule Bill was both weighty and 
lively. . Its most serious part turned on the 
powers and personality of the Lorp-LIEUTENANT 
- under the Bill; nor was Mr. GreraLp BaLrour 
.. unjustifiably irreverent when he suggested that 
something in the style of the Athanasian Creed 
had better be drawn up about this more than tri- 
form official, who is to be one thing as regards his 
Irish advisers, another as regards the English 
advisers of Her Majesty, something else towards 
Her Majesty’s self,and many other somethings in 
other capacities. The majorities were small—in 
one case 27. But the more frivolous interest of 
. the night was different. It was the Day of the 
Acts of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.. Advantaged by the 
almost unbelievable folly of JOHNDILLON, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was able to show that that worthy, 
after a week’s time to refresh his memory, had 
paraded Mitchelstown (in September 1887) as an 
excuse for violent language used in December 
1886. English and Irish Gladstonians rushing 
in while JonNDILLON’s lifeless corpse was - being 
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dragged off by the heels, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN gave 
the lie direct to both Mr. HarrineTon and Sir 
WILLiaM Harcovrt, and the Chairman completed 
the latter’s discomfiture by mildly observing that 
he “ supposed the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
was coming to the Amendment.” Mr. MorLEy 
also was badgered, and did not seem to enjoy it 
as much, or to meet it as well, as the badger does 
when he is game. 


Lords, 00 Tuesday Lord Rosesery informed the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY that the 

SuLTAN would pardon the two Armenian professors 
who have been found guilty of sedition. The sheer 
insanity of the Turcophobes on such questions has 
since been pleasantly illustrated by the fact that they 
have scolded the Foreicn Secretary for his mild 
remark that “you have no right to presume absolute 
“ innocence when you do not know the evidence.” But 
we fully agree with them that they don’t care about 
anything so trivial as evidence. After doing the 
business on the paper the House adjourned till Friday. 


Commons, 22 the Lower House the ostensible 
subject was still the Lord-Lieutenant 
—the present holder of which office, by the way, 
was then receiving affably from the Cork Corpora- 
tion an address from which the usual expressions 
of loyalty had been carefully excluded. And it 
had some divisions, in one of which the Govern- 
ment was enabled to boast of a majority of 
forty-eight by the fact that their “ dinner pairs” 
voted when the Tories did not. But the interest 
of the night again lay, as the late Mr. EBENEZER 
JONES would have put it, in “ Studies of Sensation 
“and Event.” JOHNDILLON, having pulled him- 
self together, protested that he had not meant 
to deceive the House; and, indeed, it is very 
possible to relieve Mr. Ditton’s honesty a little 
at a heavy expense to his intelligence. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, on the other hand, brought chapter 
and verse to support the démenti he had given to 
Mr. Harrincton. Then, by the intervention of 
Mr. Tritron, another of Mr. ConyBEARE’s news- 
paper outbursts of fatuous insolence against the 
SPEAKER was discussed, the SPEAKER himself, 
speaking, as he always does, worthily, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE and Mr. Batrour echoing him well in 
severe censure of Mr. ConyBEARE. No further 
notice was taken of the member for Camborne, 
who revenged himself by writing in his usual 
fashion to Mr. Tritton. But even this did not 
exhaust the palpitations of the night, a violent 
squabble afterwards arising between Mr. ARNOLD- 
Forster (who was for once perfectly in the right) 
and Mr. SExTon (who seems anxious to wash his 
hands of his Clan-na-Gael friends, and cannot). 
Later still the blusterous- 
ness drew from Mr. BaLrour unusually sharp 
punishment, which shocked Mr. GLADSTONE. 


Wednesday's sitting of the House of Commons was 
quiet, but businesslike and important. Unionists, to the 
puzzled exasperation of Gladstonians, did not appear 
in the least appalled or fluttered by the imminence of 
the guillotine at ten o'clock next evening. In the 
most decorous and painstaking manner they discussed, 
at the instance of Mr. GERALD Batrour, the presence 
or non-presence of Ministers in the Irish Chamber ; at 
that of Mr. BoLTon, a Secretaryship of State for Ire- 
land; and at that of Mr. Bousrie.p, the form in which 
the Lord-Lieutenant is to signify or withhold his assent. 
Mr. Mortey admitted that this last was “ serious ”— 
and then moved the Closure on it. 

By Thursday the impatience of Gladstonians to 
know how Unionists were going to take their peine 
Jorte et dure became almost unendurable—at least so 


it would appear from their expressions. Why a party 


containing some forty-six per cent. of the numbers of — 


the House, and about ninety per cent. of its brains, its 
respectability, and its political weight, should have 
been troubled because Ministers played into its hands 
must be left to Gladstonians themselves to explain. 
The actual “ incident,” when it came, was striking, but 
not extraordinary. Mr. BaLrour himself spoke up to, 
but scrupulously not beyond, ten o'clock; and then, 
for the first time in English Parliamentary his- 
tory, four clauses, each equivalent in intricacy 
to an ordinary Bill, each far more momentous than 
any ordinary Bill, and each containing not any mere 
enabling provisions for details of executive and ad- 
ministration, but constitutional enactments and 
changes of the most far-reaching importance, were 
passed without discussion, without examination, as 
fast as such majority as the Government has could 
trot through the lobbies. We say “such majority” ; 
in one instance (Clause 6) it fell to fifteen, or about 
two and a quarter per cent. of the House of Commons,, 
thus almost mathematically realizing the famous situa- 
tion of Fifty-one to Forty-nine, the Fifty-one saying to- 
the Forty-nine, ‘“ Not only you shall do this, but you 
“shall do it without a word.” Well, well! as his 
Majesty King Lovis XI. remarked, “There isa Heaven 
“ above us ”—and also there is a House of Lords. 


Politics out of This day week Mr. Ba.rour, being pre- 

Parliament. sented at Stockport with a “gold and 
“ silver shield ” (but not that of the fable) by the Con- 
servatives of Cheshire and Lancashire, made a remark- 
ably vigorous speech on the gag, and on Mr. GLADSTONE’S: 
Gladstonian contention, in a letter to the Duke of 
DEVONSBIRE, that his words are not to be quoted 
against him in any but the precise circumstances in 
which he uses them—that is to say, never at all. In- 
cidentally Mr. BaLrour strung up once more the lie— 
often gibbeted, but constantly stolen from the gibbet 
by Gladstonians and used afresh—that the Tories, as: 
a body and for Home Rule purposes, were in any kind 
of alliance or parley with the Parnellites at the time of 
Lord Carnarvoy’s ill-judged and isolated action. 


On Thursday morning a wonderful letter from Mr; 
GLaDsTONE to his constituents, extolling himself and 
his party, as almost too bright and good for human 
nature in their dealings with the Home Rule Bill, was 
published, as also the text of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S nine- 
year-old epistle to a certain Mr. DuiGnan, of which 
much had been recently heard in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL had spoken in his 
most slashing manner at Carlisle. 


The Loss of A certain amount of rather unauthenticated 

the Victoria. gossip, extracted by newspaper Correspon- 
dents at Malta from the survivors of the Victoria when 
they reached that island, began to appear in the news- 
papers of this day week. It contained little of im— 
portance but the unanimous confirmation of the main- 
tenance of perfect order on board the ship. 


On Monday morning the text of the despatches of 
Admiral Marxuam and other officers was published, 
attributing the collision to a mistake of Sir GEorGE 
Tryon’s in ordering the fleet to exchange positions at 
too short a distance, and the great loss of men to hie 
counter-ordering the boats from the other ships. It 
would be very improper to make much comment op 
this here ; but we desire heartily to endorse the opinion 
of those who protest against the forming of any positive 
judgment on the subject before the court-martial. We 
may also point out (without making the faintest in- 
sinuation to their discredit) that every officer, without 
exception, who signed these despatches is a party con- 
cerned; and, secondly, that the order as to the boats 
may very possibly have been due to the Admiral’s wish 


to keep them out of the fatal whirlpool. The despatches 
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fully confirm, and indeed emphasize, the discipline 
-which prevailed throughout. 


The state of the Camperdown, which arrived at 
Malta on Wednesday, deserves a word of comment. It 
is admitted that she did her ramming as gently as 
possible—that, in fact, she was going astern at the 
moment of impact. Yet she appears to have been 
within an ace of sinking. What would have hap- 
pened to her if she had charged the Victoria full 
speed ahead, as she would have done in the case of an 
enemy’s ship ? 
oyertign and The foreign news of this day week con- 

ial Affairs. tained numerous items on the closing of 
silver mines in different parts of the world, an effect 
of the Rupee decision, which must be admitted to be 
very satisfactory as giving some hope of the cessation 
of the mad glutting of the market which American 
policy has caused. Other news was light. 

At the very end of last week President CLEVELAND 
made up his mind to summon Congress for the purpose 
of putting an end to the insane silver policy which has 
disturbed the finance of the world, certainly not to the 
profit of the United States. The Duke p’Uzis (in 
whom, though doubtless Mme. pE MarTEL intended 
no vulgar caricature, many readers may have seen a 
kind of antitype of “Monsieur FrepD”) had died on 
‘the Congo, and much sympathy was felt for his 
mother, a lady somewhat unfortunate in her political 
exploits, but of one of the noblest families in France. 
There was another Cabinet crisis in Buenos Ayres. 
Lieutenant Mizon had been recalled. 

There were rumours on Tuesday morning that the 
KHEDIVE, in his approaching visit to the SuLTan, is 
going to ask that potentate to get Turkish troops sub- 
stituted for British, and to help him to get rid of Lord 
CromER. It is to be hoped that there will be some 
one at Constantinople kind enough to point out to this 
very foolish young man that the best which can come 
of such things is a perpetual lodging at that capital 
for himself, as for some others of his family before. —— 
Paris was all on fire with one of those strange uproars 
—this time a quarrel of some days’ standing between 
students and police—which have sometimes had momen- 
tous results in that capital. Urgent warnings have 
been once more issued from the Emigration Office, en- 
treating British emigrants not to go to Brazil. It is 
much to be wished that the clergy and others who 
have opportunities of exerting influence, or at least 
giving advice on such subjects, would take heed of 
these repeated admonitions. The whole state of the 
Brazilian Republic is rotten enough; but for immi- 
grants without capital, and with the habits of the 
ordinary English and Scotch labourer, it is simply an 
Inferno where wretchedness of every kind awaits them, 

On Wednesday morning we learnt that matters had 
been very bad in Paris the night before, and that it 
had come to barricades, the Garde Républicaine and 
other troops having had repeatedly to charge. It was 
said that things had passed the crisis; but as they 
had avowedly got out of the hands of the students into 
those of the rédewrs de barriére and others, who are 
the most numerous and worst criminal class in the 
world, it seemed well not to be too sanguine. The 
German EmPeror had opened the Reichstag with an 
optimist and take-it-for-granted speech. The cow- 
killing disturbances in India were still troublesome. 

On Thursday morning things had by no means 
quieted down in Paris, where the Boul’ Mich’ was still 
@ camping-ground for troops, and a good deal of 
sporadic rioting was going on. But Mr. LELAND was 
not there to organize, as in ’48. According to news 
from German sources, Sir GERALD Porta. has esta- 
blished a sort of condominium between “ Protestants ” 
and “ Catholics ” in Uganda. 

It had been prematurely announced on Thursday 


| 


night that all was quiet in Paris; but it turned out 
later that this was by no means the case, and that 
there had been fresh rioting. The Kuepive had left 
Egypt for Constantinople, and there had been a 
“ Royalist dynamite plot ” in Hawaii. 

School Wednesday was a great day at divers 
Speech-Days. Schools. The Harrow speeches were en- 
livened by a couple of excellent epigrams, in Latin 
and Greek, of the most uncompromisingly Unionist 
character; composed, doubtless, for the delectation 
of Sir GzorGe TREVELYAN, who gave up a Cabinet 
Council to hear them. Shrewsbury also “spoke,” and 
was spoken to by the Master of Balliol; and the 
Pauline Apposition dinner was held. 


Dinners. Dis day week was a day of many dinners. 

The Cobden Club, after six years’ fast, fed 
once more, and Lord PLayraiR was inspirited by the 
occasion to refer to THACKERAY, quote Captain 
Popanilla, and drop into poetry to finish. At a 
Mansion House dinner to Art and Literature, Mr. 
BayarD, the newly arrived American Minister, com- 
plimented the City on “always resisting tyrants.” 
Considering its present attitude to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
really, really, Mr. Bayarp>——-! On Wednesday the 
LorD Mayor gave a dinner to the clergy, at which the 
Bishop of LonpDoNn spoke warmly in favour of establish- 
ments. As his host is a Roman Catholic, and as 
“ministers of all denominations” were invited and 
present, this, though most consistent and creditable, 
must have cast rather a cold over the company. 


The Law Last week two fellows were had up for post- 

Courts. ing offensive bills about the Royal Marriage 
without printer’s name. The unregenerate may be 
reminded of Dr. JoHNson’s opinion in a parallel case, 
“ Better send half a dozen footmen to give ’em a good 
“ducking.” It was scarcely surprising after the 
manner in which the Ramsgate inquiry has been con- 
ducted that the magistrates declared a prima facie 
case established against NoEL this day 

Mr. Truss, L.C.C., was committed for trial on Mon- 
day, when the singular and rather painful case of 
RassamM v. BUDGE came to an end with a verdict 
for the defendant, damages 5ol., the jury disagreeing 
on the question of malice. Leave to withdraw the 
Halifax election petition was refused. The charge of 
obtaining a cheque by false pretences against Mr. 
McLaGaN, lately M.P. for Linlithgow, was dismissed. 

At Winchester, on Tuesday, Captain and Mrs. CorTon, 
the former of whom had been a commander in the 
navy, were sentenced to seven and five years’ penal 
servitude for arson with intent to secure the insurance 
money. With Captain Corron’s sentence no one can 
find fault ; but, as his wife undoubtedly acted under 
his orders, hers seems far too heavy. 

The London The subject of the Westminster site for 
County Council. new County Council buildings came up on 
Wednesday, and a debate of considerable importance 
was held. There is no doubt that the Council is at 
present under-housed ; but the proposed scheme con- 
templated the expenditure of three-quarters of a 
million on a very inappropriate site, with probably as 
much more for building. Lord RosEBERY came down 
to make a very ingenious speech, in which, without 
telling his Progressive friends that they were simply 
progressing to the town of Vanity-cum-Jobbery, he 
conveyed the fact to them in the neatest manner. 
Mr. CuarLEs Harrison and the madder sort tried to 
make head against this, but failed, and the proposal 
was rejected by a large majority. 

Cricket, here was a good deal of interesting cricket 

yesterday week. Surrey beat Yorkshire 
handsomely without losing a wicket in their second 
innings, a result due partly to Mr. Key’s 100, and still 
more to Lockwoop’s admirable bowling. The very 
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‘strong M.C.C. team opposed to Oxford were not quite 
80 easily victors, but won by eight wickets. Kent had 
what looked like a winning game with Somerset. The 

Australians were left in a very even position with the 
North of England team they were playing at Man- 
chester. Next day, playing much better than they 
have done of late, they won, finishing ten minutes 
before time, with three wickets still to fall. Kent 
defeated Somerset by eight wickets. 

On the first day of the University match there was 
little play of the kind beloved by the outsider, but 
some remarkable cricket, and unluckily a very un- 
pleasant finish to the first pair of innings. Cambridge 
(on paper much the better team) went in first, and, 
with 56 for the first wicket and 80 for the second, 
looked like making a heavy score. But the other 
eight wickets fell for little more than the first two, 
Mr. BERKELEY’s bowling for Oxford being exceedingly 
good, and the fielding, as indeed it was throughout 
the match on both sides, quite admirable. Then 
Oxford made even a worse display. Nobody but the 
Captain, Mr. L. PaLarret, was able to do anything 
worth speaking of, and it seemed that a follow-on was 
likely. It was supposed (it seems untruly) that the 
Oxford men, according to frequent, if not the best, 
precedent, intended for their own purposes to make 
certain of this. Accordingly Mr. WELLs, the Cam- 
bridge bowler, who had been doing brilliantly, follow- 
ing precedents fewer and even less good, deliberately 
bowled two impossible wides to the boundary, which 
counted four each against his own side, and thus 
carried the Oxford score beyond the “follow.” This 
always rather irrational institution has been much pro- 
tested against of late, and this incident may perhaps 
give it the “grace-cup,” as a learned person trans- 
lated it. 

As it turned out next day, there was not the 
slightest occasion for this regrettable jockeyship. The 
second innings of Cambridge was a very fine one; 
for, despite bowling which was more than fair, and 
fielding which has seldom been s sed, they made 
254 runs; while Oxford on resuming the bat could do 
nothing. The only possible chance of salvation was to 
hit wildly, which, Mr. Hitt being absent, nobody seems 
to have had the pluck to do, and the opposite method 
was so little profitable, except in Mr. Fry's hands, that 
the whole team were out for the wretched score of 64, 
of which Mr. Fry himself contributed almost exactly 
half. On the same day Surrey beat Sussex, and the 
Australians had a great run-getting match with Derby- 
shire, in which Mr. GrawaM made 219 in one innings. 

On Wednesday the Australians defeated Derbyshire 
by an innings and 71. Yorkshire and Notts drew. 


z The Britannia was successful at the 

© Royal Northern Yacht Club Regatta, in 

Rothesay Bay, this day week, the winds and waves 

seeming to remember with unusual courtliness the 
Prince's second title. 

But they repented of this complaisance on Monday, 
when the Calluna, in a day of very light winds, had 
her first stroke of luck, and won. Another new boat 
which has had ill fate hitherto, the forty Vendetta, 
found better in these Northern climes, though on 
Monday she and others had to succumb to the (rela- 
tively) old Thalia. 

On Tuesday the Valkyrie recovered her advantage, 
and the Lais had the pace of the smaller class. The 
Britannia sprung her mast, and stopped. 

In Wednesday’s racing, when not only the Britannia 
but also the Callwna stood out disabled, the Satanita 


came in first, but the Valkyrie won by time. Much 


was thought of the sailing of the twenty Zinita. 
asl At Stockbridge on Wednesday the Stock- 
bridge Cup went to Sir W. TuRockmorton’s 
two-year-old Arcano and the Mottisfont Plate to Mr. 


— = 
Cannon’s Miss Sybil. The Hurstbourne Stakes for 
two-year-olds was the most interesting event on Thurs- 
day, and Mr. Bairp’s Sempronius not only commanded 
but deserved success—beating Arcano, Melancholy, 
and Bullingdon. 
The chief interest of the first day at 
. Henley (which saw as usual one tremendous 
downpour, but not as usual more than one) lay in the 
second heat for the Grand Challenge, when a French 
Club, the Basse-Seine, met a London Eight. But the 
Frenchmen were not good enough this time. On 
Thursday the French representatives—fours, pairs, and 
scullers—were again unlucky, though, in the first 
instance, they seem to have been awkwardly bored. 
Cambridge repeated their cricket luck with 
Games Oxford af Tennis, both in the double and 
single matches. ' 
tence, ATChbishop WatsH in ¢ Mr. 
PLUNKET this day Rov 
himself, not hisopponent. Whom, seeing thus sprawl- 
ing, Mr. PLUNKET just touched with the point of a 
quotation from the Archbishop’s own words next day, 
and passed by. 
Sir ARTHUR GorDON, younger son of the 
ABERDEEN, Colonial Governor of 
great experience, and a man of varied talents, has been 
made a Peer.—lIt is not very surprising to hear that, 
in consequence of the “ Bangorian Controversy,” the 
Duke of WESTMINSTER and some other members of the 
Council of the College have resigned.——The Geo- 
graphical Society decided, by a majority of fourteen, on 
Monday, that women should not be elected Fellows, 
and afterwards listened to Lord DunMore’s account of 
his wanderings on the Pamirs.——A serious colliery 
accident took place near Dewsbury on Tuesday. 
Mr. Drexel, of Philadelphia, had a great 
Ovituarys deal more money than most people have, 
and seems to have deserved it better than most of 
those who have as much. M. Guy DE MaupassaNT’s 
death is of those which, more than conventionally, may 
be called “relief.” This great writer and fertile, 
though terribly one-sided, imaginer had hardly an equal 
among his own contemporaries in French prose writing, 
and he might probably, if he had not early abandoned 
it, have been equally eminent in verse. But his 
disease was known to be hopeless long ago, and he had 
but lived a life worse than no life for many months, 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF YORK 


fhe difficulty of saying much, and saying it well, 
on such a subject as the Royal Marriage of Thurs- 
day will probably be best recognized by those who feel 
most and feel it in the best way. But the unanimity 
which exists among all whose ite on the subject 
are worth considering makes spokesmanship almost as 
unnecessary as it is hard, With the exception of a 
very few real cynics of the less imaginative order, of a 
somewhat larger number of curmudgeons, and of a 
number, larger still, of those who think it necessary to 
affect cynicism, all feel a certain good-natured interest 
in any marriage. It may be expressed in rough jokes 
or in polished compliment, in fulsome gush or in silent 
good will; but it is generally felt, and will be generally 
felt until mankind have made up their minds to that 
* simultaneous suicide” of which they not unfrequently 
talk, but for which no general preparations haveybeen 
as yet observed to be in process. Every man and eyery 
woman, except the absolute miserrimus and the @bso- 
lute miserrima, is, has been, or will be, in love; in 
England, fortunately, whatever may be the case in 
other countries, love and are not mutually 
exclusive terms, Even the eymie himself admits the 
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ibility of a prize in this the most momentous of all 
otteries, and the possibility of a prize is of itself suffi- 
cient to excite a flutter of interest in the launch, the 
start, the quest. 
But if an ordinary marriage so affects almost all 


men, such a marriage as this must, we fain would 


hope, attract interest of quite a different kind; in- 


terest which stands quite apart from the fact that 


the actual ceremony is very big and very brilliant, and 
that the sombre streets of London put on holiday 
attire. If there be such a feeling that even the 
busiest, even the idlest, persons forgive the disturb- 
ance in their accustomed habits occasioned by turning 
half a capital upside down—if even the British 
Women’s Total Abstinence Union confines itself to 
a modest and trembling hope that “toasting, treating, 
“and the drinking of healths in intoxicating liquors 
“ will be as much as possible discouraged on this occa- 
“ sion ”—it is, let us hope, due to something a little 
more than the usual epithalamic good-nature. For a 
wedding of this kind, to all who can look beyond the 
miserable confines of the present, is a fresh symbol—a 
louder appeal—of certain great things which raise the 
imagination and exalt the sentiments of man far more 
than any private accidents of the individual or the 
familiar circle. It is one, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting, of those events which recall and enforce, in 
a way never possible except in a monarchic country, 
the sense of continuity in national history and life. 
If ever the sluggish inability to care for things 
“which happened so long ago” is shaken into some- 
thing more worthy of immortality, it should be on 
such an occasion as this—which links the present to 
the day when CeERDIC ran his keels on the Hampshire 
shingle, and revives the long annals of the greatest 
dynastic history still living and actual on the surface 
of the world. So long as we are not 


Drawn to the dregs of a democracy, 


so long as the base and brainless worship of the multi- 
tude has not finally made a conquest of this country, 
every ceremony of this kind has a significance and an 
interest—a remembrance of the past and a promise of 
the future—which no Republic can ever know, and no 
freshly established State of any kind can hope for 
centuries to come. The ceremony of Thursday is of 
the few which not merely attract the nation as a 
whole, but collect and represent its whole body—in 
which it assists with all its national life, and which it 
celebrates with a full national intention. We wish, as 
is not merely proper, but human, all happiness to the 
two persons whom this day unites—life as long as may 
be consistent with that happiness, health, love, honour, 
troops of friends, all the good things that life has to 
give. It is our very sincere hope that they may derive 
the utmost satisfaction from each other as well 
as from the silver candlesticks and the electric 
launches, the pictures of their ancestors by LANDSEER, 
and the bundles of firewood very pleasantly cut for 
them by young persons who, in so giving, give per- 
haps as much as others, But we admit that, for our 
op the chief interest which we take in the matter 

of the other and symbolic kind—in the opportunity 
which it gives us of asserting our share in the im- 
memorial glories of Britain in the past, our right to do 
the best to help the continuance of those glories in the 
future. To those who would draw attention to any 
skeletons at the feast, we can turn the ill omen to good 
by pointing to the display of heroism and steadfast- 
ness which has accompanied recent losses, and to the 
unshaken courage with which the efforts of some men 
to weaken the country are being met and foiled by 
others, There must be good and ill in all things ; the 
mart ava best we can hope or ask is that the good may 
prevail. 

And so let us wish all Good Event to this marriage, 


not merely as a private incident, not merely as a holiday 
ceremony, but as putting a new life, with the hope of 
many more lives to come, in the lease of the Fortune 
of England. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


AD the Oxford Eleven chanced to possess some 
batsmen, the University match might have 
been neither much better nor much worse than most 
University matches. But, as the season went on, it 
became evident that Oxford had scarcely a single bat— 
the elder Mr. PaLatret was the possible exception— 
who could be looked to with some certainty for a 
score. Early in the season, and in matches between 
members of the University, the run-getting was por- 
tentous. It was inferred that Oxford had no bowlers. 
This was unjust; she had Mr. BERKELEY, but his 
studies kept him from the field. Since Mr. Evans, 
perhaps no man has bowled more consistently well for 
Oxford than Mr. BERKELEY; he was within an ace of 
saving the match of 1891; but, like Mr. Evans, 
he has only once been on the winning side— 
namely, last year. The match at Lord’s showed, what 
the match against M.C.C. made us doubt, that Mr. 
Batuurst, Mr. Witson, and Mr. Fry could also bowl 
well on occasion. Cambridge, in the first innings, got 
a very small score for a side which had just made over 
500 against M.C.C. Poor as the Oxford batting was, 
it might have been thought that they could get 180 
against the bowlers whom they had hit for 365 last 
year. But this year Mr. Hitt was absent, having 
sprained his ankle; Mr. JARDINE had gone down ; and 
the Oxford innings was an oo collapse. The 
elder Mr. PaLarreT played like himself now and then for 
his 32; but he did not play Mr. WELLs with any comfort. 
Mr. WELLS, a bowler of about the of Mr. STee. or 
Mr. SHarPe in 1873, with a very fast ball on occasion, 
has probably improved greatly since last year. The 
batsmen regarded him with an awful anxiety. If you 
always leave long hops on the off alone, and carefully 
pat back half volleys, while, when you do hit, you hit 
nervously and without confidence, any bowler becomes 
unplayable. Mr. WELLS has great varieties of pace, 
curve, and work, but nobody played at him with any 
courage. Mr. BERKELEY showed more of the proper 
spirit than any of his comrades, and brought the 
score to a point where a “ follow on” might be avoided. 
This was just before seven o'clock, and then arose “ the 
“ Incident.” Cambridge knew, or inferred, that the 
last Oxford men had instructions not to save follow on. 
It was, perhaps, conceived by the Oxford Captain that 
his men would bat more freely on a better wicket when 
fresh on Tuesday morning. The batsmen were seen to 
talk together, and then Mr. WELLS began to make a 
curious exhibition of himself by bowling fantastic wides 
and no balls. This was not a pretty spectacle, and in 
some matches might have led to disagreement. But 
the friendly relations of the Universities remain quite 
unaltered, and that is the best we can say about the 
business. 

The best point in the first day’s play was the fielding 
on both sides. Mr. Brain and Mr. Gay kept wickets 
admirably, and Mr. Bataurst’s catch of Mr. DouGLas 
was really extraordinary. Mr. RanJiTsInaJI also 
fielded with wonderful alacrity and grace. Mr. 
JACKSON'S runs were well made ; he was the only victim 
of Mr. Woon’s slows. Mr. STREATFEILD’s useful score 
was hit with less than his accustomed sparkle. Mr. 
BERKELEY'S analysis as a bowler was even better than 
that of Mr. WELLS. 

In the second day’s play little could be said against 
the Oxford bowling, and Mr. Baraurst, with some 
others, fielded as well as ever. Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
1 avuaM, Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Gay all batted admi- 
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rably, the two last displaying great freedom. The 
slows were perfectly useless. Cambridge, as it turned 
out, could easily have won by an innings. The Oxford 
batting, except that of Mr. Fry (31), was contemptibly 
tame. Four runs were the contribution of the captain 
and his brother. Stupider cricket on a good wicket 
and on a fine day was never witnessed at Lord’s. 
All the Cambridge bowlers, especially Mr. BRoMLEY 
Davenport, frightened and perplexed the batsmen. 
The tables of statistics show that five Cambridge bats 
have higher records than the best Oxford average, 
that of the steady Mr. Batnurst. The absence of 
Mr. Hii was unlucky; Mr. ArkwriGHt, if he could 
have played, would have been more useful than the 
younger Mr. PaLatreT, who was suffering from an 
accident to his leg and could not run in the field. But 
Cambridge was so infinitely the better Eleven that no 
change could have made much difference. The only 
surprising thing was that Cambridge did not score 
many more runs. We presume that several of the 
Cambridge team will play for the Gentlemen v. 
Players. If bowling is needed, Mr. BERKELEY might 
be enlisted, and it is certain that the elder Mr. 
PaLalrET’s batting is of the right quality, in spite of 
his failure on Tuesday. 


THE POLITICAL MASTER-BUILDER, 


ARIOUS are the epithets of praise which have 
been devised for Mr. GLADSTONE, epithets which 
in their diversity and their obsequiousness outdo the 
achievements of Oriental servility. We need not recite 
them ; the task would be too long. One of the most 
familiar of them hails him as the great constructive 
statesman of an era, its political Master-Builder. The 
wit and wisdom of PoLonius have made us acquainted 
with an effect defective. The late career of Mr. Guap- 
STONE is an example of construction destructive, in 
which the adjective rules the substantive. Mr. 
GLADSTONE builds, but he builds out of the ruins of 
the stately edifices which he destroys. The peasants 
of Brittany and of Salisbury Plain have erected their 
sheepfolds and their cottages out of fragments pil- 
fered from the and mysterious remains of 
an elder social state amid which they find them- 
selves living. Avebury and Carnac have been their 
=. The temples of Greece and of Italy have 
ished building materials to the shepherds and 
farmers of the country districts, and even the 
loafers and squatters of villages and towns. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s performances have been of a somewhat 
similar kind; but the comparison is on the whole to 
his disadvantage. The spoilers of whom we s 
pillaged unguarded ruins, of the interest and sacredness 
of which they had no sense. Their barbarism appro- 
i only what a dying civilization had abandoned, 
ore a renascent civilization had awakened to its 
sense of trusteeship. Mr. GLapsTone dismantles and 
destroys stately edifices, the habitations of a living 
nation, in order to run-up his wretched jerry-buildings. 
He is now engaged in the effort to pull down t 
English Constitution with a view of putting together 
out of its fragments the miserable shanty of an Irish 
Legislature and Executive. The political edifice which 
he is endeavouring to construct would deserve the 
designation of GLapsrone’s Folly, if it ever reached 
the stage at which a local habitation becomes entitled 
toaname. It is not likely to reach the completion, 
or, if completed, to have the durability which fixes it 
in common h. 


speec 

We have used the phrase Master-Builder in re- 
ference to the great constructive-destructive statesman 
of our time and country, and the words recall to us 
the hero of Ipsen’s drama, The true interpretation of 
the play so named is, we believe, as yet unascertained. 


His disciples dispute about it; in fact, there are as 
many meanings as there are disciples. Some people, 
among whom we are far from including ourselves, 
maintain that its sense cannot be discovered, because 
there is no sense to discover. Perhaps we may be 
allowed to place a conjecture at their disposal, IBSEN 
has, we believe, paid some attention to the con- 
temporary life of England, including its statesman- 
ship. May he not have designed to symbolize, in 
the architectural career of Mr. HaLvarD SoLness, the 
political career of Mr. GLapsToNE? The Bygmester’s 
constructive period, like Mr. GLapsTONe’s, had its 
beginning in an act of incendiary destruction, which 
gave him his basis of operations. Then, again, Mr. 
HatvarD SoOLNEss’s conversion from the building of 
churches to the erection of secular edifices coincides 
with Mr, GLADSTONE’s transition from ecclesiastical to 
secular politics. He does not build churches, he pulls 
them down or turns them, as by the application 
of the Irish Church Fund, into homes for the people. 
In Hatvarp Souness’s dread of the young generation 
knocking at the door, and threatening to thrust him 
from his supremacy, and his advertisement of himself 
by startling architectural projects, a parallel perhaps 
may be found to Mr. GLADSTONE’s schemes of sensa- 
tional legislation. A succession of eye-opening novel- 
ties is always on hand—something frightfully thrill- 
ing. The examination into the sickliness or robustness 
of Mr. SOLNEss’s conscience seems vaguely to reveal 
things we have read about Mr. GuLapsToNE. It is 
possible that in Miss Hitpa WaANGEL, who urges 
Sotness to build in future castles in the air, and 
who drives him to ascend the scaffolding from which 
he falls, breaking his neck, Mr. Jonn Morey and 
his fatal counsels are adumbrated, There seems to 
be a distinct allusion to the Irish question in one 
of the dialogues :—Sotness: “I’m not quite clear 
“about the plans yet.” Brovik: “They say they’re 
* longing to get into a house of their own.” SoLNEss: 
“ Yes, yes; we know all that. And so they’re content 
“‘ with whatever is offered them.” But we must pause ; 
and, having suggested the parallelism between the two 
Master-Builders, leave others to work it out in detail. 


THE LOSS OF THE VICTORIA, 


HE evidence for which we waited last week before 
forming an opinion as to the causes of the loss of 

the Victoria has turned out to be of such a nature that 
it can only be received with stupefaction or indignation. 
It would have been bad enough if we had learnt that 
the loss of the flagship of the Mediterranean Squadron 
was due to a failure in her machinery. It would have 
been worse if it had been proved to be the result of an 
error committed by a particular officer. We can hardly 
find words to say what it is to learn that the loss of this 
great ship, and of some 350 officers and men, has been 
caused by the blind obedience of a body of highly- 
trained officers to an order given by the Admiral which 
was, in the then circumstances of the two divisions of 
his squadron, actually impossible of execution. In one 
respect, indeed, Admiral Markuam’s despatch, and the 
reports from subordinate officers forwarded by him, have 
caused no disappointment. They show that whatever 
failure of judgment there may have been in the Admiral, 
and of moral courage in the officers immediately about 
him, there was no failure in discipline or in physical 
courage in any rank, The report of Lieutenant Heatu 
shows that when the collision was seen to be imminent 
the men fell in forward with the utmost order, and that 
until the vessel heeled over to starboard they remained 
obedient to command, Captain Bourke’s report shows 
that the men who were stationed below behaved no less 
well, He found the engineer officers and their men at 
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their posts and attending to their duty to the last. All 
witnesses agree that there was no panic on the upper deck, 
and that the men made noattempt tosave themselves until 
they were ordered todo so from the bridge. It would be 
unfair to omit to notice that the Maltese stokers did 
their duty no less well than the English blue-jackets 
and marines. The great proportion of Maltese who 
lost: their lives is no doubt due to the fact that, being 
stationed below when at collision quarters, they had 
no chance of escaping when the vessel did at last turn 
over with such terrible rapidity. 

But if discipline was shown at its very best during 
the last moments, we are afraid it is impossible not to 
believe that it had also been shown at its worst—that is, 
in the excess which amounts to mere slavish pedantry, 
by the officers around the Admiral in the moments im- 
mediately preceding the collision. There is much 
which will probably never be understood in the history 
of this disaster, for in order to explain it, it would 
be necessary to know what was passing in the mind 
of Admiral Tryon. This it will be for ever beyond 
our power to learn. It seems too certain that the 
Admiral ordered the two divisions of his squadron 
to perform an evolution of an impossible character. 
The ships were in two divisions, at six cables’ length 
apart, and were moving at eight knots an hour. The 
Admiral ordered each division to turn inwards, “the 
leaders together, and the rest in succession,” and 
to reverse their course. If the vessels had been going 
at full speed, and had each reversed one of its screws 
from the moment it began to turn, this mancuvre 
might have been successfully performed. Nor would 
there have been any danger in it at any rate of 
speed if the space between the divisions had been 
sufficient. But at the rate of speed ordered by 
the Admiral, and at the distance then separating 
the two divisions, it could not possibly be executed 
without immediately causing the collision. Yet 
that the Admiral meant it to be executed cannot 
be doubted for a moment. He certainly meant the 
leading ships to turn in together, for he rebuked the 
delay of the Camperdown when Admiral MarkHaM 
hesitated to obey the signal. He must have meant each 
ship to complete her half-circle, and to come side to 
side between the vessels which had not yet turned, for 
when he was end to end with the Camperdown he 
continued to turn to port. This, of course, shows that 
he had no intention of passing outside the port division, 
as Admiral Marknam had at first supposed. The 
egregious suggestion that he meant the Camperdown 
to pass astern of the flagship, and between her and 
the Nile, so as to combine a change of column with 
reversal of direction, presupposes, together with many 
other absurdities, that the Admiral expected his second 
in command to disobey the Admiralty instructions and 
violate the rule of the road. Everybody in the fleet 
who has expressed an opinion agrees that the Admiral 
must have meant his squadron to attempt to execute 
an absolutely impossible manceuvre. We say again, it 
passes our power to understand how this came to be his 
decision—unless the mind of Sir GEORGE TRYON was 
suffering from some disturbance. 


The question what share in the responsibility for 
this disaster rests upon the second in command of the 
squadron and the superior officers of the flagship is 
one on which it is becoming to speak with much re- 
serve. This, however, we may say—that they have 
undoubtedly to clear themselves from the charge of 
not having expostulated with the Admiral as firmly as 
it was not only their right, but their duty, todo. The 
dispatch of Admiral Marxuam, the report of Captain 
Maorice Bourke and of Staff-Commander Hawkins 
Smita show, indeed, that the Admiral gave the order 


which produced this disaster, but they also show that 
all these three officers were well aware of its dangerous 


character. Staff-Commander Hawkins pointed 
out to the Admiral, when the disiance between the 
divisions was fixed, that it was not sufficient to 
permit of the safe execution of the mancuvre. The 
Admiral a. » and it was apparently decided that 
the distance should be increased. Yet, when the 
Admiral sent up his orders by the flag-lieutenant, it 
was found that he had reverted to his intention of 
fixing the distance at six cables, and, on being re- 
minded through the flag-lieutenant that he had 
agreed to extend it to eight cables, he adhered to his 
choice of the shorter space. No further protest, even 
of the most indirect character, was, as far as we have 
learned, made by the Staff Commander. It will be for 
him to explain why when the Admiral came on to the 
chart-house he did not make some such clearly-worded 
representation as would have compelled the Admiral 
either to adopt a safer distance, or to give an express 
formal undeniable order to his officers to attempt the 
manifestly impossible. It will also be necessary for 
Captain Bourke to explain why he appears to have 
made no attempt whatever to call the Admiral’s atten- 
tion to the insanely rash character of the movements 
he had ordered. The flag-captain of a squadron of 
this importance is not a cadet fresh from the 
Britannia, whose duty is simply to hear and obey. He 
is to obey certainly, but with that undefinable, but 
very sensible, measure of freedom which may rightly be 
enjoyed by officers of rank, standing, and experience. 
This is even more the case with Admiral MARKHAM, 
He, at least, had a clear right to expostulate, if only 
because he did not quite understand the order given 
him. A subordinate officer is entitled to expect that 
the order given him will be intelligible, and where he 
finds that it calls upon him to attempt something 
manifestly improper he may, without failing in re- 
spect to his superior, suppose that there has been a 
mistake, and may call for explanations. Admiral 
MarKHAM was, in fact, calling for explanations when 
his signal was made from the flagship. We shall be 
interested to hear how he accounts for his decision 
to obey at once without further question. If, when 
he was asked what he was doing he had completed 
the signal he had already begun, he would at 
once have answered Sir GrorGe Tryon’s question, 
and have extorted either an explanation or some 
further order, which would have covered his respon- 
sibility. How far a subordinate is bound to obey 
an order of doubtful sanity is a question we need 
not discuss. Admiral MarkaaM has left us quite 
enough to do with the question how far a subordinate 
is excusable for obeying when the apparent meaning of 
the order given him is, that he must attempt some- 
thing that is risky to the point of absurdity, without 
insisting on some explicit command. We are afraid 
that the excuse for the failure of all these officers to 
speak plainly to Sir GeorcE Tryon will be found, when 
we hear it, to be a variation on a sentence in a letter 
written by one of the midshipmen in the fleet, and 
printed by the Jimes :—‘ Most people say that Admiral 
‘“* MarKHAM should have refused to obey the signal, but 
“ I think that Admiral Tryon infused so much awe in 
“ most of the captains of the fleet that few would have 
“ disobeyed him.” It is, perhaps, difficult for those 
who have not been broken to military servitude to 
realize how hard it is for a subordinate to offer even 
respectful opposition to a resolute and able superior. 
The discipline and subordination of the navy bave 
always been more stern than those of the army, and 
independence is proportionately more difficult. Yet 
there are times when the subordinate may remember 
that he is to obey as an officer and a gentleman, not as 
an unthinking slave. We can see no evidence that the 
officers around Sir Geor@z TryYoN remembered this 
distinction sufficiently. : 
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“EMOTION RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILLITY.” 


HERE is not—nor has been at any time since the 
Gladstonian party, reversing the process which 
gave birth to PaLLas ATHENE, sprang into existence— 
a more interesting study than that of the Gladstonian 
sense of humour. The student labours somewhat, we 
admit, under the disadvantage of a scarcity of data; 
but that is a drawback which acts as a mere stimulus 
to the truly scientific spirit. To construct the typical 
Gladstonian Joke from the limited materials available 
would be a feat worthy in its own department to stand 
beside the achievements of the late Sir RicHarp 
OweEN in paleontology; and no wonder it fires the 
ambition of the Unionist inquirer. Occasionally, as 
in some mirthful parody of Parliamentary debate, mis- 
taken for a serious, though mendacious, report until 
the entertaining truth of the matter flashes on the 
mind of a Scotch member, we get a hint, a coy 
revelation, of the nature of the Gladstonian Joke ; 
but during the present week we have been allowed 
a more enlightening insight into the matter than 
ever before. We all agree, even those who are at 
present but humble seekers after the Gladstonian 
Joke, that when Mr. Ditton pleaded a provocation 
which occurred in the autumn of 1887 to excuse 
his having been in a furious passion in 1886, the in- 
cident was funny. But to be a genuinely “ merry 
man,” like the deceased husband of JuLiet’s Nurse, 
you must be incapable, according to Gladstonian 
authority on this point, of seeing anything in it which 
was not funny. If you “ascribe any serious sig- 
“ nificance ” to the fact of Mr. DitLon’s believing, or 
saying without believing, that he was provoked to the 
use of truculently menacing language by an inciting 
cause which did not come into existence until nine 
months afterwards, you are a man without a “ grain of 
“humour.” 

We may take it, then, that a truly humorous Glad- 
-stonian laughs with, as well as at (or perhaps not at all 
at) Mr. Ditton for having “ pitched” a pathetic tale 
to the House of Commons about those ante-dated 
horrors which were fresh in his mind when he made 
his infamous speech at Castlereagh. Those whose 
sense of humour is of less than Gladstonian acute- 
mess, after having had their laugh at the discomfited 
spouter of sham sentiment, who had been so ruthlessly 
exposed in the very presence of his dupes by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, may find another than a comic side to 
-the incident. It was urged plausibly enough by Mr. 
DILLON on the night after his exposure that he could 
not have quoted the Mitchelstown massacre with intent 
to deceive the House of Commons, inasmuch as a 
deliberate falsehood would have been assured of im- 
mediate detection. But, granting the validity of 


this plea, the incident is none the less, but perhaps 


zather the more, instructive. For the fuller Mr. 
DILLon’s acquittal of the charge of mendacity, the 
more complete is his condemnation on that of insin- 
-cerity. If he really believed, the other night, that 
something which had not in fact happened had so 
nagery | stirred his generous passions as to deprive 

im of his powers of self-control, it only shows 
what those generous passions of his are really 
-worth, and of what value is the fatuous sympathy 
ewhich they excite among the weaker-minded of Mr. 
Guapstone’s followers. Poetry, according to Worps- 
WoRTH, is the result of ‘emotion recollected in tran- 
“ quillity.”” We do not know whether this process 
begets Dichtung in Mr. Duion’s case; but it cer- 
tainly fails to produce Wahrheit. Its result is pure 
fiction, and fiction so extraordinary that it stamps 
the author of it as an oratorical incendiary who 
«annot even plead the excuse of genuine passion for 
the violence of his language. Men who have 
been really moved to fierce utterance by some 


agitating incident cannot so easily forget or mis- 
date the cause of their excitement. The naiveté of 
Mr. DILLon’s conjecture that he “must have made 
“ subsequently to the events at Mitchelstown a speech 
“of the same character” as the disgraceful harangue 
from which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN quoted made no appeal 
apparently to the Gladstonian’s subtle sense of humour ; 
but we cannot feel sure on that account that its “ seri- 
“ous significance” has been apprehended by that 
humourist. Such significance, however, it undoubtedly 
possesses ; for it simply means that Mr. DILLon finds a 
difficulty in recollecting how often he has been pro- 
voked into menacing the “ people’s enemies ” with the 
people’s vengeance, or what is the exact number, date, 
and nature of the provocation thereto which he has 
received. His uncertainty on this point, however, is one 
among other reasons why Unionists venture to object to 
his being placed in a position in which his menaces would 
go far to ensure their own execution. We may be 
quite sure that he would never be without some ex- 
cellent reason or other—some reason by which he could 
again bring tears to the eyes of the gentle Gladstonian 
as he “recollects it in tranquillity,” whether with or 
without its correct date—for lashing himself into a 
noble rage, and hounding on the village ruffian against 
landlords, “‘ landgrabbers,” and the police; and so long 
as that remains the case, it will seem to the Unionists 
to constitute sufficient ground for not making Mr. 
DILLON and his like supreme in Ireland. 


THE PARIS RIOTS. 


O the already well-furnished list of French Revolu- 

tions there is not, it seems, to be added another 
brought about by, or at any rate traceable to, a Parisian 
counterpart of our own and only Mr. MAcDouGALL, 
That appears to us to sum up with tolerable accuracy 
the events of the present week in Paris. It was, how- 
ever, on Saturday last that the first act of the quasi- 
revolutionary drama took place, while the prologue was 
performed at a yet earlier date. The French repre- 
sentative of our County Councillor’s mission, M. BERENGER 
(with the slightest change of spelling, how strange the 
collocation of name and function would sound !), de- 
nounced some time ago the impropriety of a students’ 
ball. A prosecution took place, and the students 
assembled last Saturday to hoot M. BE£RENGER. 
Disturbances naturally followed; one of the Parisian 
police—who were fairly prompt, but as idiotically 
indiscreet as usual—thought to serve the cause of 
law and order by throwing a “ match-stand” at a 
student named NuGER, whom it struck on the head 
with a fatal result. Violent demonstrations ensued 
on the part of the students on the two following 
nights, the constabulary continuing to act, at in- 
tervals, with spasmodic violence. Troops were called 
out; sabres and revolvers were brought into play; 
there was plenty of blood-letting and the loss of at 
least one other life; until by Tuesday all was ready 
for what may be called the professional rioter to take 
over the work from the hands of the amateur. 
Kiosks were then thrown down, and barricades thrown 
up; more. troops were summoned; and by Wednes- 
day the whole of the Latin Quarter was practically 
in a state of siege. The presence of the troops, it 
may be presumed, exerted, as usual in such cases, 
a tranquillizing effect upon whatever honest excite- 
ment, so to speak, existed; but the police seem still 
to have maintained their most irritating forms of 
activity till the last. The invariable English Corre- 
spondent was, of course, seized and treated by 
them, and they seem to have made a successful raid 
upon the sick ward of one of the hospitals, It is 
only fair to them, however, to note that this may have 
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had the excuse of being a reprisal, for it is recorded 
(and it is the one agreeable incident of the struggle) 
that while the police were plying their sabres outside 
the hospital amid a shower of missiles, “even the 
“ convalescents took in the conflict from its 
“ windows.” With what gusto would Murcer have 
described the scene! 


The latest reports from the seat of war appear to 
show that affairs are now quieting down for good. 
This, however, is no thanks, we suspect, to the students, 
who, though they are said to have now dissociated 
themselves from the rioters, are hardly likely to be 
preserving anything more than a malevolent neutrality 
as between the police and the mob, and are, at any 
rate, taking no active part, we may safely say, in the 
work of restoring order. Probably they will now con- 
fine their efforts to a “constitutional agitation” for 
the dismissal of M. Lozf, the Prefect of Police, and 
protesting otherwise than by demonstration against 
the puritanism of M. Bérencer. But their with- 
drawal from the struggle when it began to verge on 
the insurrectionary rather deepens than mitigates the 
moral gravity of the event. The fact that the students 
are not solidaires with the rioters, and that the latter 
have struck in in a quarrel with which they had no 
sort of concern, is a fact of more alarming nature than 
would be any amount of evidence of concert between 
the two parties. It reveals, or rather it emphasizes, 
the presence, already known, of course, to civil and 
military authority in the French capital, of a con- 
tingent of its inhabitants ripe at all times for revolu- 
tionary outbreak, and requiring not provocation but 
merely opportunity. They are “agin the Govern- 
* ment” by conviction, and the Government, or its 
military coadjutors, have only to blunder in order 
to give them their chance. The very triviality, 
and, from the point of view of French man- 
ners, the ludicrous anomaly of the particular act 
of administrative busybodyism which was the origi- 
nating cause of the émeute, is the measure of 
the danger by which the Republican Government is, 
it is evident, no less constantly beset than if it were 
the most reactionary of monarchical systems. Some 
censor morum, of a type more familiar to us in this 
country than in France, takes it into his head to 
exclaim “ Aoh! Schocking!” at what he considers 
a breach of decorum; there is a demonstration, an 
act of police brutality, a death, a private riot, so to 
speak, followed by an upheaval of the lower volcanic 
strata of public disorder, and behold you launched on 
the high road to revolution. We can only wish the 
Republic less prudery in its Senators and more prudence 
in its police. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON “CARDINAL FACTS.” 


T is pretty evident that the remnant of the faithful 

in Midlothian have been imploring Mr, GLADSTONE 

to say something. The right-hand defections and 
left-hand fallings off in the Western division of their 
district have thoroughly alarmed them, and they have 
entreated their illustrious member to speak a cheering 
word, Their illustrious member is, of course, ready at 
a moment’s notice to respond to their wish. Cheering 
words come easy to any one who is utterly indifferent 
to facts, and Mr. Cowan of Beeslack, as Chairman 
of the Midlothian Liberal Association, received the 
desired encouragement, probably by return of post. 
He and his merry men have been forthwith assured by 
Mr. GLapsTone that the majority returned by the 
electors of the United Kingdom at the General Election 
has, through courage, union, and self-sacrifice, exhibited 
both a numerical and a moral force abundantly suffi- 
cient to carry the Irish Government Bill through the 


House of Commons. Mr. GLapstone did not add 
that, whatever its numerical force, its numerical 
stability would not, on at least one occasion, have been 
sufficient to save the Government, had they not had 
the assistance of the entire Unionist party, from a 
crushing defeat. Whether it will be sufficient to carry 
the Irish Government Bill depends upon whether the 
House of Commons contains more members who are 
willing to pass laws without discussing than it contains 
members who refuse to stultify themselves and dis- 
grace the name of legislation by taking part in such a 
proceeding. When this “numerical” question is 
ascertained, as it will be by the end of the present 
month, the “ moral force” of the majority will perhaps 
not take long to determine. 


The passage of the Bill into the House of Lords, 
continues Mr. GLapsToNE, “will present to that 
“ assembly a great political issue.” It will do more, 
we take leave to add; it will present them with a 
great constitutional issue—namely, whether it is the 
prerogative of one House of the Legislature to call 
upon the other to consider a measure which it has not 
condescended to consider for itself. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
however, “will not,” he says, “anticipate the victory 
“* of prepossession over foresight ” ; so that he possibly 
expects the Lords to rise superior to their prejudices 
in favour of debating laws before passing them, and 
to accept his prophetic assurance that water will 
begin to run uphill as soon as Home Rule is 
established in Ireland. But whatever, adds the Prime 
MINISTER, “be the destiny of the Bill in that As- 
“ sembly, its passage through the House of Commons, 
“elected less than a year ago for the very pur- 
“ pose of trying that issue, is a cardinal fact which 
“ immensely advances the measure ; and, coming after 
* seven years of closely sustained conflict, is decisive of 
“its ultimate success.” And Mr. GLADSTONE concludes 
by assuring these faint-hearted Scots that he is not 
less confident than he was six months ago that this 
year will not pass away without leaving recorded on 
the Statute-book British measures of great value and 
importance—always provided, he cautiously conditions, 
that they be not “proscribed by adverse influences 
“‘ after having received the deliberate approval of the 
** Commons.” 


Now it is no doubt possible so to interpret these 
words of Mr. GLADsSTONE’Sas to make his confidence in 
his power of performing the feat which he promises in 
them fall just short of the insane. ‘“ Deliberate 
“‘ approval” must be construed to mean—as it means 
in the case of the Home Rule Bill—approval without 
deliberation ; and then, to be sure, there is no saying 
how many British measures of value and importance he 
might succeed in recording, unless “ proscribed by 
“adverse influences,” on the Statute-book. For 
instance, say that the Home Rule Bill is read a third 
time by the end of the first week in August. Mr. 
GLADSTONE might then assign the first half-dozen 
places on the Orders to the Welsh Suspensory Bill, the 
Local Veto Bill, the Parish Councils Bill, the Registra- 
tion Bill, and a few other measures of the same kind, 
and, allowing two or three days’ discussion in Committee 
to each of them, proceed to closure them all 
in succession at the rate of two a week. In this 
way he might obtain the “deliberate approval” of 
the Commons for the whole lot of them by about the 
beginning of September. It is, of course, possible 
that the adverse influences to which Mr. GLADSTONE 
refers might thereupon proscribe them ; but the House 
of Lords would clearly have no better reason for exer- 
cising its powers of proscription upon them than upon 
the Home Rule Bill. The “ passage” of each of them 
through the House of Commons would be a ‘“ cardinal 
“ fact” which “ immensely advances” the measure:so 
passed ; at least, if that be the proper description of 
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the fact that the Committee on the Home Rule Bill 
will have voted by the end of the present month that 
“ Clauses Five to Forty, without any discussion, stand 
“part of the Bill.” And we must assume, from this 
most astonishing of all Mr. GLapsToNE’s astonishing 
experiments on the intelligence of his constituents, 
that such is, in fact, the view with which he credits 
them. Only it will be a little strange if there should 
turn out to be so many more fools in Midlothian 
than there seem to be in the Western division of the 
district. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


OW, when Thursday’s shouting is over, it is pos- 
sible that even the most Gladstonized of Mr. 
Guapstone’s followers may have begun to entertain 
some doubt whether the victory over “ obstruction” 
‘is likely to prove very fruitful. It is true that Minis- 


ters have contrived to get votes to the effect that 


Clauses 5,6, 7, and 8 stand part of the Bill. It is 
also true that they cut Mr. Batrour short, in the 
midst of a very telling exposure of the SoLicrror- 
GENERAL’s confused reasoning and timid chicanery. 
Further, we will allow that they have contrived to 
squabash a whole brood of amendments to Clause 6 
made by their own side, and have, to some extent, 
avoided an exhibition of the divisions within their 
united family. But these advantages, such as they are, 
may turn out to be barren, or to have been attained 
at too great a price. Mr. BaLrour must have many 
future opportunities of making an example of the 
SoticitoR-GENERAL. As for the squabashing of Glad- 
stonian amendments to Clause 6, that advantage was 
only obtained at the expense of reducing the Minis- 
terial majority to fifteen. And there are clauses ahead 
which may be found even more capable than this of 
producing abstention or revolt. 

But, even if the reduction of the Government majority 
to fifteen ts the lowest fi to which it is 
destined to fall, it does not follow that the mere voting 
of Clauses 5,6, 7, and 8 has materially benefited the 
Government. If, indeed, the Cabinet had had the 

eto frankly follow out the course it has taken 
tentatively and feebly with Clause 7, something might 
have been gained. This clause, as Sir J. FeRGussON 
pointed out, contains blanks, and the House has, in 
fact, been asked to vote that the said blanks form part 
of the Bill, and has voted to that effect by a majority 
of thirty-six. Now, if this had been done with 
the whole Bill, if a measure of blanks “affirm- 
“ing the principle of Home Rule” had been voted 
i week and sent up to the Lords, some pro- 
would have been made. The Ministry would 
been in as good a position as it is now for 
a howl against the Upper House, and it might, 
ish had censented to attend with regularity in 
to forward any business but their own, have 
in a position to set about cooking another 
ority. But the Ministry’s ass has stopped in the 
iddle of the bridge. It has done enough in the way 
forcing on clauses and voting on blanks to deprive 
debate of any authority, but it has not gone far 
in the way of suppressing discussion to save its 


ih 


ted 


eredit or ultimately to save time. What is jumped 
over now must simply be taken into considera- 
tion later on, as indeed the more rash of the 


Ministerial advocates confess when they argue, as 
they do, that discussion is not burked by the gagging 
clauses, because the matters now over can all 

discussed on the report. What, then, is the advantage 
of applying the gag? ‘The same amount of time will 
be taken, and the same damaging debates will take 


place, unless the plucks up spirit to to 
the last, and silences report as it has done the 
Committee. 


There are difficulties in the way of carrying out a 
scheme of this kind, however attractive to the true 
Radical friend of freedom. Some things must really 
be debated at a certain length. Next week the House 
will be called upon to vote that the original financial 
clauses of this wonderful measure be simply dropped. 
This is an easy business, and, with a docile majority, 
can be done quickly ; but, then, the new clauses must 
be debated some day or another, and time will be 
taken up. Mr. GLADSTONE may believe that, if the 
Bill is not rapidly discussed, the delay is due, not 
to the intrinsic complexity of the measure and 
the magnitude of the questions it raises, but to 
the perversity of the Opposition. On Thursday night 
he gave evidence that this is his conviction with a 
snappishness of manner which has become habitual 
with him of late. When asked, in the midst of a 
lament that Lord Cransorne’s amendment should 
have been introduced “ between six and seven o'clock, 
“when the Committee had only a few hours remain- 
“ing of most precious time,” whose fault it was that 
so little time remained? the Prime MINISTER im- 
plored honourable members not to renew a question 
which might constrain him to give a rude answer. 
But, though Mr. GLapsToNe may believe, and his 
followers may affect to believe, that the Opposition is 
responsible for what is in fact the fault of the Cabinet, 
and the inevitable result of their original mistake in 
taking up Home Rule at all, the fact remains that the 
Bill must be debated somehow and somewhere ; that 
it is really impossible to send a new Constitution up to 
the Lords utterly undebated and undiscussed. Pleased 
as the majority may be, they will find that, in the 
long run, the gag is useless. 


THE PHGNIX. 


a”, these days considerable interest seems to be evinced 
in things and people not altogether canny, such as 
Mahatmas, “ exercising minor trumperies and acting their 
deceits in witches, magicians, diviners, and such inferior 
seducers.” It is understood, too, that one eminent jour- 
nalist has been led captive by spooks, in whom (or should 
it be in which 1) yet another expresses full belief. Perhaps, 
therefore, it might be worth while to indicate another sub- 
ject on which enthusiasm might with advantage be roused, 
A liberal education now requires a working acquaintance 
with the Elasmosaurus, the Dimorphodon, the Pterodactyle, 
and other frightful monsters of antiquity; while it is diffi- 
cult to read Oudemans and not be convinced of the reali 
of the sea-serpent, and Enaliosaurians generally. 
being so, why does nobody go to Egypt and hunt up 
Phenix! There is only one, or at the most two; but it, 
they, would be infinitely more interesting jagdthiere than 
for instance, the lions of Mashonaland. For now, in tru 
that fowl appears to have fallen on evil days. They know 
him in Dublin, it is true; and his name suggests an In- 
surance Company, but otherwise he does not remain, and 
the common reporter knows him no more. Yet time was 
when he was a power in the land, and literature was far 
from ignoring him; in fact, he became such an absolute 
nuisance that, like the two guinea-pigs in Alice, he had to 
be suppressed, The rebuilding of Drury Lane in 1812 saw 
him in full blast ; in fact, we learn from Rejected Addresses 
that sixty-nine competitors invoked his aid; the mere title, 
“An ‘Ade ress without a Phenix,” by 8. T. P., indicating 
his popularity, But the editors, with stern determination, 
admitted him in only one instance—to wit, when the Arabs 
had caught, and were cooking him. 

But while t der up the pot-lid fl 

Fledged, dowel they see him rise 

To heaven, and caw defiance to the skies, 
What then was the Phenix? Ancient writers bristle with 
allusions and descriptions, which, though by no means 
agreeing one with another, yet show, at any rate, that he 
was a remarkable bird. Herodotus, the father of history, 


might be thought to be—euphuistically—the parent of 
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misstatements about it; he admits never having seen it 
except in pictures, says that even in Egypt it was what the 
Teuton might call a very seldom bird, only visiting that 
country once in five hundred years. He then describes him 
as follows :—“ The plumage is partly red and partly golden, 
while the general make and size are almost exactly that of 
the eagle. They tell a story of what the bird does, which 
does ‘not seem to me credible ; that he comes all the way 
from Arabia, and brings the parent bird all plastered over 
with myrrh to the temple of the sun, and then buries the 
body. In order to bring him, they say, he first forms a ball 
of myrrh as big as he can carry, and puts his parent inside, 
after which he covers over the opening with fresh myrrh, 
and the ball is then exactly the same weight as at first ; so 
he brings it to Egypt plastered over, as I have said, and 
deposits it in the temple of the sun. Such is the story they 
tell of the doings of this bird.” 

And a good story, too. Eusebius, however (and in our day 
Professor Sayce), reflects somewhat unkindly on the author 
of it, asserting that he conveyed it from Hekateus of 
Miletus without acknowledgment; be that as it may, this 
is the story, of which the others are but variants. Eusebius 
himself introduces it, not without ornate embroidery. In 
his song of Ezekiel the Jew the bird has grown to double 
the size of an eagle ; “its voice surpassed all others in ex- 
cellence, and itself appeared as a king among birds.” “ All 
feathered things followed it in fear, the while it strode 
swiftly on in front, as a bull rejoicing in its strength.” He 
also describes with much detail its purple, scarlet, and 
saffron-coloured plumage. Tacitus says it appeared in 
Egypt during the eer Ae Paulus Fabius and Luc. 
Vitellius, about 34 4.D.,and that the “ scientists” of the day 
were much puzzled by it. Previous visits had been in the 
reigns of Sesostris, Amasis, and the third Ptolemy, and 
there was a general agreement among all who understood 
the matter that it was a bird sacred tothe sun. Naturally, 
to a writer of Pliny’s inquiring and methodical habits, the 
subject was attractive, and amongst the collection of extra- 
ordinary birds which he described the Pheenix was sure of a 
place; he cautiously adds, however, that “he is not quite 
sure that its existence is not all a fable.” “It was first 
described exactly by the learned senator Manilius, who ob- 
served that nobody ever saw this bird eat”; which is the 
less surprising, seeing that no one ever saw this bird at all. 
“ When it becomes old it builds a nest of cassia and aromatic 
herbs, sits down in it, and dies; from its bones and marrow 
springs out a small worm, which in time changes into a 
little bird, which then conveys the nest bodily away to the 
city of the sea near Panchaia, and deposits it on the altar of 
that divinity. The revolution of the great year (532 years) 
is completed with its life.” Also a Phenix was brought to 
Rome in the time of Claudius, but it turned out to be a 

variety, and, therefore, “ no muckle worth.” 

n works of fiction, of course, and very properly, it found 
its place; Achilles Tatius, who wrote a Greek novel, in 
which decidedly there is no lack of “ moving incidents,” 
such as shipwrecks, pirates, robbers, and at least one grue- 
some occurrence which need not be particularized, devotes 
some space to it. A large army had to delay its departure 
owing to the unexpected arrival of the Phenix with its dead 
— ; then follows a description similar to that of Hero- 

tus, with the addition that the bird rests on some promi- 
nent place awaiting the arrival of the ministering priests, 
one of whom comes forward with the sacred writings of the 
sanctuary, most microscopically compares the appearance of 
the defunct with the written description, takes over the 
body, and buries it. “Thus whilst alive it was an Ethiopian, 
when dead in its tomb it becomes an Egyptian.” Amongst 
that nation it was made use of hieroglyphically ; thus, ac- 
cording to Horapollo, “ when they wish to denote the idea 
either of exceptionally long life, or of inundation, they 
depict the Phenix. For of all creatures on earth it is the 
longest lived, while in respect of inundation, they so depict 
it as being the sign of the sun, than which nothing in the 
world is greater, since he searches out and examines all 
things and people.” “The connexion of which with the 
plot one sees,” in relation to the overflowing of the Nile, to 
wit. Also the man who has been long away from his native 
land, and again returned, is thus ideographically re 
sented. Horapollo gives a slightly different version 
the others, ade says that the Phenix violently throws him- 
self on the ground, that from the blood issuing from its 
wounds arises a new bird, which, as soon as its wings are 


grown, conveys its wounded parent to Heliopolis, where, on 


the rising of the sun, it dies, and the young one flies back 
home—hence again, in hieroglyphics, the idea of renewal. 
Critically examined, this also is a bulky morsel to swal- 
low; one would have supposed that the hapless progenitor’s 
days had been over long ere its offspring’s wings became 
serviceable. Concerning this matter discourseth also Pierius 
Valerianus at some length, but whether Maspéro and modern 
specialists agree with him and Horapollo in interpretation, 
deponent wotteth not. Pomponius Mela and his industrious 
editor, Tzschukius, have between them plenty to say on the 
subject ; but we need only mention the fact that in Hadrian’s 
time rings, gems, and jewels were engraved with a Pheenix, as 
representing eternity, or renewal. Claudian sings to it in 
lofty hyperbole, going so far as to say that the astonished 
moon restrains her course when the bird dies, and all 
nature is turned topsy-turvy—the happy bird lives a 
thousand years, and without eating or drinking. Solinus, 
who is nothing if not exact, says it has been “ proved 
to live 540 years,” but omits to state how; that its decrease 
synchronizes with the return of the great year, a sort of 
d climacteric, an annus mirabilis, although he remarks 
that several authors define this period to be one not of 540 
but of 12,954 years. Twice in Holy Scripture, according 
to some opinions, is this bird, sacred to Ra, alluded to— 
namely, in Job, “I shall die in my nest, and shall multiply 
my days as the sand”; and again, in the Psalms, “ The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree.” Tertullian 
takes this last verse as applying to the resurrection of 
the body, symbolized by the Phenix ; but the explanation 
is otherwise, and lies in what Sir Thomas Browne calls the 
“homonomy” of the word. That shrewd inquirer was 
aware of the alternative meaning of doi, the Beptuagint 
word—namely, the date palm; and is of decided opinion 
that “as for the texts of Scripture which seem to confirm 
the conceit, duly perpended they add not thereunto.” As 
to the very existence of the bird, he at once “hits the nail 
upon the point,” as a worthy person, with lamentable igno- 
rance of elementary mechanics, once observed. Says Sir 
Thomas :—“ There wants herein the definitive confirmator 
and test of things uncertain; that is, the sense of man. 
For, though many writers have much enlarged hereon, yet 
is there not any ocular describer, or such as presumeth to 
confirm it upon aspection.” Therefore this author will 
none of it, and speaks (in Hydriotaphia) somewhat with 
contempt of “some who are so thickskinned” as to credit 
the story. 
Not so Sir John Maundeville, who is informed by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, with somewhat painful candour, that men 
do clepen him a liar. The knight, as indeed was to be 
expected, swallows holus-bolus the story of the “ Foul 
that is clept Fenix.” At the end of 500 years the priests 
make up an altar of combustibles, when the “ d,” 
who “is not mecheles more than an Egle, and hathe a 
crest of Fedres upon his Hed more gret than the Poocok 
hathe, comethe and brennethe himself to Askes. Then 
the first day, men fynden in the Askes a worm, and 
the second day next aftre men funden a Brid quyk and 
perfyt, and the thridde day next aftre he fleeth his wa 
and so there is no mo Brids of that kynde in alle the world 
but it allone, and treuly that is a gret myracle.” And so 
say all ofus. “Honest Master Ross ” opines that if Helio- 
gabalus had been able to catch the Phenix, he would have 
eaten him, though there were no more in the world. 
Perhaps he would; although he was no very estimable 
rson, we are yet inclined to think that the sins of 
itellius in gluttony are sometimes laid to his charge. 
That worthy is described by Suetonius as a person of “ in- 
tempestive and sordid appetite,” and there can be little 
doubt that the Phenix, could they have netted him, would 
have found its way into that monstrous dish, the “ Shield of 
Minerva,” where there was some “ fine confused eating ” ; 
peacocks’ and pheasants’ brains, lampreys’ insides, livers of 
the scarus, whatever fish that was, and linguas phenico- 
pterum—tongues, not of Phenix, but flamingoes. There 
seems to have been a tradition that the Phenix somehow 
escaped not only the combustion of Phaethon, but also the 
flood of Deucalion ; this conceit is given in a poem attributed 
to Lactantius, wherein also the interesting statement appears, 
that “she is an offspring to herself, her own father and 
heir, and always a foster-child to herself. She is herself, 
indeed, but not the same, since she is herself, and not 
herself.” 


Ovid tells us it lives on drops of frankincense ; when 
its hour arrives, it builds a nest of cassia, spikenard, and 
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cinnamon, lies down in it, and dies in the odour of sanctity, 
upon which the young bird conveys the nest through the 
yielding air and lays it down in the temple of Hyperion. 
. Ausonius has it that, as the raven’s life thrice exceeds that 
of the wing-footed stag, so does the Gangetic bird, as he 
calls it, exceed by nine times the raven’s length of days. 
Lucian, arch-enemy of all humbug, and ridiculer of affec- 
tation, finds opportunity of comparison in the theatrical 
death of Peregrinus, who publicly burnt himself at 
Olympia; the enthusiastic self-deceiver on disrobing, 
before mounting the pyre, being found to have ona 
“tolerably dirty shirt!” 

Such things, therefore, have men written concerning 
this bird, of which more may be read in AZlian and other 
natural historians. It was probably a golden pheasant. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


HE first of the annual shows of the National Rose 
Society, which was held at the Crystal Palace last 
Saturday, was somewhat below the average in all classes, 
notably so in all the H.P. competitions, where there could 
be noted very few exhibits even among the prize-takers 
that approached the “ first-prize ” excellence attained at the 
last five exhibitions. Compared, indeed, with the wonderful 
show of 1890 at the Crystal Palace, it may be said of not a 
few of the successful “ firsts” of this year, that they would 
have proved very dubious “ seconds” three years ago. The 
chief reason of this falling away is, of course, the extra- 
ordinary weather which prevailed, from mid-March to mid- 
June, throughout all that portion of England south of a 
line extended between Cambridge and the Land’s End. 
The hot, forcing sun of March and April was attended by 
a drought of unexampled persistency. There was no 
“ April with his showers sweet” to follow the “drought of 
March,” according to the old precedent, and the rain that 
fell in the middle of May was so extremely slight and 
partial as to be no real interruption of the severe season. 
At the end of May the country looked as it does at the 
end of August after a fine and hot summer. In these 
circumstances, growers of roses were sorely tried. The rose 
thrives in a cool and moist soil, especially when it is 
budded on the English brier, and the r dryness of 
the air which characterized the season, both night and day, 
proved an aggravation of the lack of rainfall and the con- 
stant sunshine. With plentiful watering much might be 
done to alleviate these conditions, yet no amount of water- 
ing could restore to the atmosphere its normal moisture by 
which the prolonged scorching of ceaseless sunshine could be 
tempered. Growers in the North have been more fortunate, 
as the ap hing show of the Society at Worksop will 
undoubtedly prove. Their roses were not forced into pre- 
mature growth in the spring nor subjected to months of 
drought and hot sunshine, such as has been the lot of Southern 
rose-growers. So favourable has the season been in the North 
that the date of the Crystal Palace Show may well have 
proved a trifle early for some Northern growers, just as it 
was decidedly a little late for some, both professional and 
amateur, in the South. It is on the latter, therefore, 
that the choice of date this year falls with some hardness. 
But even in a normal year it is a good policy to separate 
the two exhibitions by a considerable interval, and a fort- 
night is too little rather than too much. 

The success of Messrs. Harkness, of Bedale, in the larger 
competitions was scarcely surprising. They took a first 
prize for seventy-six H.P. roses, all distinct—a fine, though 
not absolutely flawless collection—and a medal for the best 
H.P. rose skown by professional growers, a “‘ Horace Vernet.” 
The corresponding medal for amateurs was gained by Mr. 
Lindsell, with a relatively finer specimen of “ Ulrich Brun- 
ner.” Mr. Lindsell’s first prize for forty-eight H.P. varieties 
was handsomely won with a fine and equal selection. Mr. 
B. R. Cant, of Colchester ; Messrs. Mack, of Catterick ; the 
Fruit and Rose Company of Hereford ; Messrs. Burch ; and 
Messrs. Paul & Son, of Cheshunt, made notable exhibits 
among the successful professional competitors. The novel- 
ties shown comprised three new seedling roses, with which 
Messrs. Dickson, of Newtownards, co. Down, gained the 
Society's gold medal. These are all mising flowers, 
especially that named “ Marchioness a 


handsome and og a 4 rose, excellent as to form, and of a 
delicate creamy flush in hue. Mr, Charles Turner was 


awarded a gold medal for his seedling climber “Crimson 
Rambler,” an extremely showy and pretty rose, flowering 
in handsome and abundant clusters of brilliant crimson 
blossoms. As in former years, the amateurs met with 
distinguished success, and were in some instances decidedly 
higher in the scale of culture than the professionals. 
The Rev. H. Berners, of Harkstead; Dr. Tucker, of 
Swanley; the Rev. J, H. Pemberton, Mr. Osmond Orpen, 
Mr. Lindsell, of Hitchin, and Mr. Whitton, of Bedale, must 
be named as conspicuous emong the successful. In the tea 
or noisette classes these experienced growers exhibited some 
of the most attractive collections of the show. Especially 
notable were the twelve distinct teas and the splendid 
specimens of “ Madame Hoste” with which Mr. Berners 
took first prizes. Mr. Whitton’s collection of six, among 
which “Catherine Mermet” appeared, as usual, incom- 
parable, was also in all respects excellent, and thoroughly 
worthy of the distinction of first prize. The competi- 
tion in “ Maréchal Niel” was won by Mr. Orpen with 
six noble examples of that unrivalled rose. The special 
competitions proved less interesting than they have 
been on previous occasions. In that for any yellow 
rose, with “ Maréchal Niel” barred, Mr. Cant won with 
twelve of “Madame Hoste.” From the white rose com- 
petition “ Niphetos ” was excluded, and the prize was taken 
by Messrs. Mack with a rose that was not, and never is, 
white. “A. K. Williams” and “ Marie Baumann” were 
both barred in the crimson rose competition, which was won 
by the Fruit and Rose Company of Hereford with a good 
collection of that fine old rose “ Alfred Colomb.” The prize 
for any “dark crimson” flower was taken by Messrs. Prior, 
of Colchester, for a somewhat ordinary dozen of “ Fisher 
Holmes.” The same firm, however, was deservedly successful 
in the open competition in “ Maréchal Niel.” The crimson 
roses generally showed the effects of the season, when ex- 
hibited in any considerable number, both in colour and form. 
There was no box of twelve flowers that were all true in colour 
and without flaw. The effects of the hot sun and “ the dry, 
discolouring hours,” of which Mr. Swinburne sings, were 
plainly visible in the variable quality of these roses. When 
we consider, however, what have been the trials of the spring 
and early summer to roses and cultivators, it is surprising 
that the Crystal Palace Show should have proved as satis- 
factory as it was. 


A BIG DAY AT OKEHAMPTON. 


wt has been termed “the fiasco at Okehampton,” 
on the 29th of June, while in one respect it must be 
pronounced a failure, was nevertheless scarcely that wanton 
waste of powder and shot some have asserted it to have 
been, and was full both of interest and instruction to those 
who witnessed it. There is nothing which gives flavour to 
a weit article like a flippant exposé of a departmental 
failure. hen the breakdown is on the part of the War 
Office the ridicule or censure which may be turned upon it 
is especially welcome to the British public, Our highly 
centralized system of administering the army, unfortunately, 
gives opportunities for so many blunders that the authori- 
ties in Pall Mall have come to be regarded as the natural 
target for the paper bullets of the brain, just as the recog- 
nized butt of the comic man is greeted with derisive laughter 
the moment he appears upon the stage. A great experi- 
mental day without cordite must in this year of grace pro- 
voke comparisons with the play of Hamlet when the Prince 
of Denmark is left out. It is with cordite that we shall 
fight on service ; it was partly to test certain characteristics 
of cordite that the experiments had been organized; and, 
finally, it was not due to choice, but to gross mismanagement 
and ineptitude, that cordite was not to hand. Some one, it 
is clear, has been taken en flagrant délit, and it were mere 
waste of time and trouble for us either to try to screen 
or further flagellate him. The operation of flogging a dead 
horse is scarcely an exhilarating one, and the breach gapes 
too wide to render defence possible, Yet it is not true to 
assert that a scandalous waste of public money supervened 
in consequence of this last “error of the experts,” and that 
nothing was gleaned from the programme which Colonel 
Tyler so ably arranged and carried through. The long 
day’s firing was arranged to test the endurance of the guns 
and carriages during a prolonged and continuous strain, and, 
since the pressures developed by black powder are greater 
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stituted was carried out even more drastically than had been 
originally intended. It has been asserted that some in- 
dulged in a sinister anticipation as to the effect of noxious 
‘fumes. Enough rounds have, however, been fired with our 
smokeless powder, both at the proof butts and during 
experiments, to satisfy experts on point, and if ever im- 
munity from any such evil effects as were imagined could be 
’ guaranteed, it would be amongst the guns in action on the 
exposed downs of windy Dartmoor. But the endurance of 
the personnel of a battery was likewise to be measured, and 
the probable effect on gunners of many hours’ labour in 
working their guns estimated. This test, again, was as well 
carried out with smoke as without, and the staying powers 
of our artillerymen have been most convincingly vindicated. 
But, over and above these purely technical investigations, 
there was a tactical scheme to be carried through which 
should illustrate and give practice in the working of ammu- 
nition supply under conditions as realistic as could possibly 
be devised. A battery in action, it must be remembered, 
is in the position of the struggling tradesman living on his 
capital. e greater efforts he makes to cope with the 
competition round him, the shorter time oy oh hold out. 
If he have no reserve fund to dip into, successful though he 
may have been up to a certain point, he must in due course 
of time be in the ition of a clock run down, a steamer 
without coal, or a lamp without oil. At “ordinary fire” 
one ammunition box will feed one for but half an hour, 
and each gun has but six boxes behind it to call upon. In 
three hours therefore—even under the normal conditions of 
bor opening of a fight—the guns will have shot their last 
t. 


Yet on the eventful 16th of August, 1870, some of the 
German batteries were in action the best part of twelve 
hours; one battery alone fired 1,164 shells, and several 
others got rid of more than 1,000 rounds. At Grave- 
lotte, two days later, the consumption of ammunition was 
almost equally great, and the battery most heavily en- 
gaged expended very nearly 1,000 projectiles. Now in 
our service each battery carries with it but 600 shell. It 
has some case-shot besides, but these, being useful only on 
opengl and more or less exceptional occasions, may be 

ft out of consideration. For ammunition beyond that 
amount it must look to the divisional ammunition column 
which forms its first reserve, and which is toiling along the 
weary miles of road behind it. If communication rapid and 
effective be not established and kept up between reserve 
and fighting line, the guns, ere the battle is half developed, 
may have to play the part of targets, in place of agents of 
destruction. It is as necessary to practise men and officers 
in their duties connected with the renewal of ammunition 
to the pieces they serve as it is to instruct them in the art 
of shooting straight or manceuvring. If arrangements are 
judiciously made, and there be no mishaps, the waggons 
which constitute the reservoir—or at least enough of them 
to tide over the difficulty—should arrive ere the guns have 
exhausted the stock they have with them, and there should 
be no break in the continuity of the fire. This first reserve 
will bring, it is true, but 7o rounds per gun with 
it—420, that is to say, for the whole battery, or, in 
other words, enough to allow it to continue firing for some 
two hours. But a battery should be able to command a 
good 1,000 rounds when it is called upon to face a foe, and 
judging from the experiences even of a war in which artil- 
ery was turned to account in an unexampled fashion, this 
supply may be regarded as sufficient. It is so, however, only 
for one day, and battles not unfrequently are protracted 
over several, Essling and Wagram, for example, both 
extended over two. The great struggle at Gettysburg was 
not decided until three had passed. And when the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin faced Chanzy during the 
Orleans campaign, he had to rely on his guns to hold his 
ground against superior numbers for four weary days. A 
general must be able to feel ready for another battle, even 
when he has just gained a victory, and a second reserve of 
ammunition for his guns, called the Ammunition Park, has 
therefore to be provided behind that which is compara- 
tively near at hand, and which has filled his boxes during the 
last stages of the fight he has survived. This Ammunition 
Park is usually a day’s march in rear of the battle-field, 
the empty waggons have to repair to it for replenishment 
during the fighting, and make their a nee again during 
the night ; so that with dawn the fe lowing morning the 
batteries may be able either to continue fighting or move 
forward in readiness to meet a new foe. Now at Oke- 


hampton the other day not only were all these various 
reserves for a battery set in the field, but they were 
utilized under circumstances as realistic as could well be 
imagined. The battery fighting against a phantom foe, 
represented, however, by every conceivable formation of 
dummies, in an earthen redoubt, behind sheltered trenches, 
and posted in a stone fort, manceuvred among the rough 
tors and rolling hillocks of the moor. A mile in its rear 
the ammunition column was assembled down in the valley 
of the Taw at Belstone, but followed it by movements so 
well timed and arranged that the inevitable demand was 
anticipated ere expressed, and the replenishment was at 
hand as soon as the necessity for it was imminent. This 
readiness is essential to a continuity of fire, for so much is 
the commander of the guns absorbed by his task in front 
that his coming needs must be attended to by the 
watchful eye of the officer whose duty it is to supply 
his wants. A long day’s march behind, the Ammuni- 
tion Park, which, as we have said, forms the second 
reserve of ammunition, had not succeeded in getting beyond 
Exeter. It had sent forward, however, sufficient waggons 
to satisfy the needs of one battery to a point within eleven 
miles of the moor, and when the First Reserve waggons 
were empty, they returned there, and filled up their boxes. 
Then they turned their horses’ heads round again, and 
sought the guns again, reaching them as night was closing 
in, and enabling them thus to look forward with confidence 
to hee meeting their opponent on the morrow. 

1 this was carried out on the 29th in Devonshire, and 
that no hitch or mistake occurred says much for the careful 
manner in which the arrangements had been planned. And 
it is to be noted that nothing so complete has been attempted 
in England till Colonel Tyler gave his mind to it. Ammu- 
nition supply has, no doubt, been carefully looked into by 
Sir Evelyn Wood this summer at Aldershot, and we may 
be certain that nothing was lost sight of by that most 
— of generals. But the work on the 29th was the 
culmination of the instruction given in Hampshire, and the 
actual discharge of projectiles under service conditions added 
an interest which cannot but be lacking in less realistic 
exercises. The battery engaged fired 960 rounds in all, 
being at work from about eight o'clock till close on five. 
In that time it took up nine different positions, and 
cannonaded close upon a score of targets, including several 
charges of cavalry and almost every variety of infantry 
formations. It was surprised, in addition, by a force of 
infantry represented by a row of dummies, which were 
made to pop up poste from the ground at short range, 
while on the line of march from one position to another, 
and combated by means of auxiliary marks an enemy which 
was invisible from the guns themselves. The detachments 
were actually working the guns for something like six hours, 
yet no fatigue or slackening of fire was noticeable at the close 
of the day, and so soldierlike a spirit animated them that they 
declined toaccept the assistance which the spare gunners would 
have lent them on active service. We have learnt, there- 
fore, that the quality of the British gunner has not dete- 
riorated, in spite of short service and gloomy murmurs 
indulged in too readily, as far at least as the artillery is con- 
cerned. It will be apparent, too, that, in spite of the absence 
of cordite and the presence of the familiar smoke, much which 
could not but interest soldiers was accomplished. The 
battery fired, with an accuracy which was as complete in 
the evening as when it began to shoot, as many rounds as in 
all probability such a unit will ever be called upon to dis- 
charge in war. It moved into as many positions as it is 
likely to have to take up even in the most shifting of 
engagements, and it tested and changed its aim at and on 
to a greater variety of objectives than one day’s fighting 
will ever call for. e carriages, the brakes, the elevating 
gear, the wheels, and the pieces themselves all survived the 
strain triumphantly, and had the spare numbers been called 
in, detachments could have been found which would have 
exhausted another 1,000 rounds with ease, had such a 
demand been made upon them. It can hardly, therefore, 
be fairly said that the practice was merely pour rire, or that 
those officers whose zeal carried them at their own expense 
to Devonshire got nothing for their money. It is certainly 
true that when soldiers study their profession they want to 
do so under circumstances which will aid them in making 
deductions as to what they may look for in the presence of 
the enemy. All foreign nations will fight in the future 
with smokeless powder, and it is with smokeless powder, 


and more especially with that variety of it termed cordite 
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which we have adopted, that our officers wish to become 
acquainted. The disappointment felt by all at its absence 
was, therefore, necessarily keen. An element of scornful 
mirth at the helplessness of some official or other who 
watches (or sleeps at its post) over our ordnance arrange- 
ments naturally tinged the feeling ; yet is it an exaggeration 
to term that a fiasco which was full of instruction for those 
who witnessed it, and which decided the main question 
concerning which the trial had been set on foot, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


A® was to be expected, the closing of the Indian Mints 
has induced President Cleveland to delay no further 
in calling Congress together, and, accordingly, a proclama- 
tion has been issued summoning an extraordinary Session 
for the 7th of next month. The general inference is that 
the President has satisfied himself that he will have a 
majority for his proposal to repeal the Sherman Act. And, 
so far as the House of Representatives is concerned, the 
inquiries made by two of the New York newspapers seem 
to prove that he will. When the elections were held it was 
understood that in both Houses the Silver party had a 
majority ; but it would appear now that the experience of 
the past few months has converted a considerable number 
of the House of Representatives. Of course, the Silver 
party will exert themselves to the utmost, and it is possible 
that some of the converts may be reconverted ; but the pro- 
bability appears at present to be that there will be a 
majority for repeal in the House. As regards the Senate 
there is much more doubt. In the United States it appears 
to be believed that there is a majority of two for repeal ; 
but if one of those were to change his mind, it is evident 
that there would be a deadlock. At all events it is clear 
that the struggle in the Senate will be protracted and 
doubtful. The Silver party is putting forth all its influence, 
and it has been so successful in the past that it would be a 
mistake to underrate its efforts now. From the point of 
view of those who belong to it, the arguments they can 
adduce are unquestionably weighty. If gold is to become 
the only standard of value in all civilized countries, gold 
may be expected to become more and more scarce as time 
goes on, and consequently it is to be feared that prices will 
fall even below what they are at present. But the farmers 
throughout the United States complain that even now 
prices are so low that agriculture is unprofitable. On the 
other hand, if Congress could be induced to adopt silver as 
the standard of value, there would immediately be an 
enormous rise in nominal prices. Silver is worth little 
more than half what it is appraised at by the Sherman 
Act, and consequently if silver were to become the standard, 
and gold were to be allowed to go, prices in the United 
States would be nearly doubled. That is a very alluring 
prospect for a party that is always crying out for cheap and 
plentiful money. All experience shows that wages do not 
rise as rapidly as prices when money becomes plentiful and 
cheap. The outlook for the farmer, then, would be a great 
rise in the prices of his commodities, and a much smaller 
and more gradual rise in the wages he would have to pay. 
Furthermore, if silver were the standard, his debts would 
be cut down nearly one half. If the Sherman Act is re- 
pealed and silver ceases to be a standard of value 
throughout the civilized world, all debts will have to be paid 
in gold, and gold, as already said, is likely to rise in pur- 
chasing power. The burden of debt will therefore, in all 
bability, become heavier and heavier. On the other 

d, if silver were the standard, the burden of debt would 

be cut down by nearly a half, and the loss would be trans- 
ferred from the agricultural classes to the capitalist classes. 
In Colorado and other of the West the Silver party 
is already proclaiming that if the Sherman Act is repealed 
it will be impossible for the farmers and traders and the 
municipalities and States of the West to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. An application has even been made to the Governor 
of Colorado, requesting him to call a special Session of the 
State Legislature, to suspend for a while the legal processes 
for the recovery of debt. Of course the Governor has re- 
fused to sat’ fy but the application shows how clearly 
the leaders of the Silver party ive the kind of argu- 
ment that is likely to tell with the farmers throughout 
the West and South, and how ready they are to use it 
effectively. That they will be beaten in the long run 


seems inevitable. One can hardly believe that so shrewd 


and practical a people as the Americans will continue a 
= so mischievous as that which is now plunging 

em in crisis. If so, there is no doubt that the silver- 
producing States and Territories will suffer severely. Many 


of the mines will probably have to be closed, and even those 


that continue working will make little profit. Workpeople 
will be thrown out of employment, wages will be lowered, 
and it is natural to presume that the number of failures 
will be greatly increased. It can hardly be doubted that 
troubles of this kind throughout the West will intensify the 
crisis by adding to distrust and making people apprehensive 
of further troubles. Although, then, the wise course un- 
doubtedly is that recommended by President Cleveland, its 
immediate result will probably be widespread distress in the 
West, and consequently an increase of distrust and appre- 
hension. 

The money market is quite inactive, and rates have fallen 
to about 1} per cent. for discount, and about 4 per cent. for 
day-to-day loans. Although some gold has been taken 
during the week for Canada, the impression is strong in the 
City that the Canadian demand will not be very large, and 
that the United States will not be able to withdraw geld 
until the exports of grain begin on a large scale. The 
argument is that in the present crisis important financia 
houses in the United States will not care to incur liabilities 
in London, and that, even if they did, they would find it- 
very difficult to discount their bills. Therefore, the belief 
is general that money will continue plentiful and cheap for 
some time to come. 

There has been a sharp rise in silver this week to 34d. 
per ounce. The buying has been chiefly on American 
account, the explanation offered being that certain great. 
operators are trying to “corner” the Treasury, so as to 
compel it to buy at high figures until the Sherman Act is. 
repealed. The general opinion is that the Sherman Act 
will be repealed ; but the Silver party is putting forward 
all its strength, and it is evident that the struggle will 
be bitter and prolonged. While, however, silver has risen, 
Rupee-paper has moved but little, and the demand for- 
India Council drafts is very small. There were loud com- 
plaints amongst the Eastern banks, and also in India last 
week, because the India Council sold below 1s. 4d. Much 
interest was felt as to what it would do on Wednesday, 
when it offered for tender 50 lakhs of rupees. It is im- 
possible, however, to gather anything as regards its future 
policy from its action on Wednesday, for there were practi- 
cally only two tenders, one for 10,000 rupees at 18. 33d. 
per rupee, which was allotted in full, the other for 24 lakhs. 
at 1s. 33d. per rupee, which was declined. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be inferred from that, for it was in the highest- 
degree unlikely that the Council would put down its price 
for the sake of selling about one-twentieth part of what 
was offered for tender. 

The tenders for the London County Council loan were- 
disappointing. The loan was for a million and a half, bear- 
ing interest at 2} per cent., and the minimum price fixed 
was 89. At one time the new stock was dealt in at a pre- 
mium of 2, but the price obtained was only Sol. 16s., or a 
premium of barely 16s. It is said that the low price was 
due in a great measure to the announcement by the India 
Council of a sterling loan bearing 3 per cent. for 1,300,000/. 
As this was a much smaller amount than had been expected, 
the announcement was received very favourably. 

The Stock Exchange is utterly stagnant and despondent. 
It is to be recollected, of course, that the New York Stock. 
Exchange was closed on Tuesday (Independence Day), and 
that the London Stock Exchange was closed on Thursday, 
in honour of the Royal wedding; but, though that added 
to the stagnation, it did not cause it. Every one now sees 
that the closing of the Indian Mints has increased the diffi- 
culties in the United States. Probably it will compel Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman Act. But it is evident that 
the mere re will not put an end to the crisis. There 
must be a completion of the liquidation of bad business that 
is going on, and that must be attended by numerous failures. 
The closing of the Mints, too, has compelled many of the 
mines in the Western States to stop working. The fall in 
silver likewise has inflicted heavy losses upon great operators 
in Germany, where there are reported to be very serious 
difficulties. The Paris Bourse is depressed by the rioting, 
the approach of the elections, and, of course, also by the 
fall in silver. The Spanish loan has been a failure, and the 
crisis in Spain is deepening. Matters are very bad also in 
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Italy. The crisis in Australia continues, andthe trade with 
China, Japan, and the Straits Settlements is utterly 
paralysed. At home the depression in agriculture is 
growing worse, and we are threatened with a great strike 
in the coal trade. 

According to the Times, British crops have, without a 
single exception, become worse during June. The condition 
of wheat is reported to be only 82°1, a falling off of 75 per 
cent. compared with the rst of July last year, when, it 
will be recollected, the crops were very bad. The condition 
of barley is 73°8, a falling off of 21 per cent.; that of oats, 
$0°4, a falling off of r2 per cent.; potatoes, 87°6, a falling 
off of 7 per cent.; grass, 43°9, a falling off of over 35 per 
cent., and soon. Beans are over 23 per cent. worse, peas 
nearly 14 per cent. worse, and hops nearly rg per cent. 
worse. Altogether, the agricultural outlook is most gloomy, 
= is seriously aggravating all the other depressing in- 

uences. 


As the Stock Exchange was closed on Thursday, we 
make our usual comparisons this week between the closing 
on Wednesday and the closing on the preceding Thursday. 
Indian Rupee-paper closed at 693, a rise compared with the 
preceding Thursday of §. But the stocks which depend for 
value upon the price of silver have all fallen further. Thus 
the Four Cent. Consolidated Mortgage bonds of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway Company closed on Wed- 
nesday at 794, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 4; and Denver Preference shares closed at 
37}, a fall of 2}. Mexican Central Four per Cent. bonds 
closed at 524, a fall of 1. Consols, on the other hand, 
advanced, as money has become very plentiful and cheap. 
‘They closed on Wednesday at 98}%, a rise compared with 
the preceding Thursday of },and Indian Sterling Three per 
Cents closed at 99h, a rise of 3. The new Indian sterling 
loan is for a much smaller amount than had been antici- 
pated, and, as it is intended to pay off liabilities that are 
falling due, it does not add to the debt of the country. 
Australian Government bonds are all decidedly lower on the 
week. New South Wales Three and a Half per Cents closed 
on Wednesday at 91}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1; New Zealand Three and a Half per Cents 
closed at 93}, also a fall of 1; and New Zealand Three and 
a Halfs closed at 83}, a fall of 13. Australian bank shares 
have also given way further. Those of the Bank of New 
South Wales closed at 42, a fall of as much as 4; and the 
‘shares of the Bank of Australasia closed at 62, a fall of 2}. 
Home Railway stocks are likewise lower. Great Western 
closed on Wednesday at 158, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1; Midland closed at 156, also a fall of 
1, and North-Eastern closed at 155}, a fall of 13. The 
Argentine market has been likewise weak. Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario Ordinary closed on Wednesday at 55-7, a fall 
<ompared with the preceding Thursday of 2, and Central 
Argentine closed at 57, a fall of 1; but Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern closed at 102-3, a rise of 3. International 
securities are for the most part lower. French Rentes 
closed on Wednesday at 963, a fall, allowing for the pay- 
ment of the interest, of }. Spanish Fours closed at 62}, a 
fall, also allowing for the payment of the interest, of 2}. 


TYPES OF NOSES. 


“= great importance of the profile has been ized 
from very early times. Since there are two sides to 
the face, it stands to reason that the number of people who 
can see a man in profile is the double of those who can 
behold him full face. Not only is it easier to draw a 
re it is also the legitimate way of representing a 
in pure bas-relief, and it has the great advantage, 
especially im regard to coins, of being more generally 
recognizable. The chief fault in this kind of portraiture 
is that the eye is necessarily only partly shown; a want 
which the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians ingeniously 
met by placing a full-face eye in the side-face portrait, 
giving a unique expression, appealing more to the imagina- 
tion than to fact. But the real secret of the preference for 
p emgr egewe in all ages is, that it is the one view of the 
that dees justice to the nose. No feature more dis- 
tinctly helps to shape the face. The eyes may be more 
important as to absolute beauty, or as to giving ex i 
to the feeling of the moment; but the nose, as it were, 


insists on determining the relative positions of the features, 
It is the lack of a nose that gives Peg skull the terrible air 
of mocking unreality which affrights the unaccustomed 
gaze. Napoleon I. recognized the nose as an index of 
character ; he liked a man with “plenty” of nose, and 
it was not till he met with our own Iron Duke that 
he got a nose beyond his calculations, and which yet 
proved him only too well to be in the right in attribut- 
ing courage and determination to the possessor. There 
are, however, many varieties of Roman nose, and a mere 
hook like a sickle displays more energy, and perhaps 
temper, than the kinds that seem combined with Grecian 
outlines. If the arch is high up, it is said to denote a 
power of fighting for the interests of others. This is a rare 
form, betokening a rare quality, and it is generally the 
result of generations of gentle training and consideration 
for thé*welfare of those around. It is, in fact, a feminine 
form of Roman nose, and it is seldom seen in a man unless 
he inherits it direct from his mother along with the self- 
denying traits of character indicated by it. The commonest 
Roman form has the arch about the centre of the nose, and 
this shows the well-known ancient Roman talent of holding 
on to one’s own. Men thus gifted make good soldiers and 
active generals, but rash citizens. When women have this 
kind well developed, they are very properly described as 
having “a great deal of character.” The delicate Grecian 
nose is not often seen in England; and perhaps this is for- 
tunate, if it is the indication of the character that cannot 
exert itself in opposition to its tastes. No doubt a great 
deal of selfishness is found with the straight nose, together 
with a lazy love of peace that may cause a sort of passive 
kindness of behaviour. Therefore, if the disposition is good 
and well balanced, a straight nose warrants that kindness 
and peacefulness will be exercised in daily life. Here is 
the cause of the “ gentle influence ” so often found with this 
feminine type of beauty; for the character calmly follows 
its bent, and, being good, it does good unaware, simply 
because it cannot oppose its own desires. 
Writers on rhinology are pretty well agreed so far; but 
when the nose is of a composite type, the authorities 
become at once vague and dogmatic. Tennyson might 


admire the nose 
tip-tilted like a flower; 


but the handful of qualities it indicates are scarcely poetic. 
Inquisitive, mean, and shrewd are hard terms, yet they are 
to be found in the little book by Eden Warwick which was 
lately reprinted, and which requires many grains of salt from 
the reader. To balance these undesirable faculties in men and 
women the snub confers wit, and when it hasa “blob” at 
the end, thought is added to its other powers. Who would 
not sacrifice “ poor, pale, fleeting ” beauty to be sure of the 
much rarer treasures of wit and thoughtfulness} Indecision 
and weakness nevertheless lurk within the blob itself, and 
we are warned not to commit our affairs to those who 

sess pnub noses, as they will certainly yield to what they 
consider fate. There does seem to be some truth in certain 
forms of big blobs meaning a power of thought; but with 
many people this quality is so useless that with them 


Thinking is but an idle waste of thought. 


Men of action to whom promptness is necessary frequently 
have a nose whose tip is firm and rounded, but without any 
enlargement. Perhaps the phrase “ to follow your nose” is 
mysteriously based upon this active type. 

Delightful and strange are the ways of the rhinologists of 
the middle ages, their methods being not unlike the analo- 
gies between diseases and their remedies employed by the 
“ medicine ” men of savage tribes. Because they considered 
an ox was not bilious, whatever that may mean, thick-nosed 
folk must needs be “ idle in their affairs.” And one with a 
nose like unto a pig shall not understand “ doctrinal dis- 
tinctions.” He who has a long and thin nose “like a bird 
at the end” shall have “a bird’s manners.” This points to 
a natural gift for hopping, pecking, singing, and flying. 
Such a nose would make the fortune of any aéronaut, and 

utes would be left nowhere as the gifted being grace- 

fully perched on a neighbouring tree at pleasure. a 
with open nostrils are inclined to mathematics, if 

wrathful by nature, but they are not obliged to be either 

mathematical or irate, for they have the choice of being 

imous instead. One and all are that woman 


must not be judged as harshly as man, and that she js alto- 
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were not then invented, and it is instructive to observe 
that ladies’ noses have become more irregular in shape @s 
their affectation of masculine energy has grown. Grecian 
noses have gone out of fashion. 

The shape of this interesting feature belongs rather to 
racial than individual types, while merely slight modifica- 
tions indicate personal characteristics. Fortunately these 
modifications are alike in each nation, and by observing pro- 
files on ancient coins or statues we can rebuild the main 
characteristics of a race, and supply gaps in history in a 
scientific manner. Imagination here becomes a slave, and 
fetches up every tiny bit of information hoarded by its 
fellow-servant memory. Our English noses betray the mix- 
ture of races in our nation. The high Norman arch, the 
enduring Saxon, the inquisitive easy-going German snub, 
the delicate Grecian profile of the natures that love their 
own way, are seen everywhere, varied indefinitely with in- 
dividual traits. It has come to be supposed that a Roman 
nose is patrician, and belongs to the rich. Certainly the 
energy it betokens often leads to a rise in life, whereas the 
shapeless kind is much met with amongst the moderately 
poor. Bishops formerly had long and thoughtful noses, for 
they had time to shape them, as they did not attain to epis- 
copal dignity till a ripe old age. Our modern and younger 
lords spiritual have a shorter and more active type, and are 
presumably chosen for their efficiency in action. Their lives 
are chronicles of active service in the Church militant. A 
curious fact is the congregating together of certain kinds of 
noses in different towns. The prevailing character of the 
country town and its neighbourhood can be easily caught 
by observing the noses assembled on a market day. The 
Northerners have longer, or else more hooked, noses than 
the more easy-going Southrons. Whole congregations will 
have a type of nose in common, and the preacher will be 

. found A don amore commanding form of the same kind. 
In the same way various types are found among different 
apc accentuated in the leaders of each profession. 

a proper military nose is seen on a clergyman’s face, he 
must have left the army to enter the Church late in life. 
Bat the military nose is never seen amongst barristers, for 
the simple reason that the kind of study required for the 
higher branches of the law is repugnant to the man of 
prompt action. However, if we compare the noses of smart 

oung officers in the army and navy with the cherished 
ily portraits belonging to the good old times when 
patronage was the key to the services, the extraordinary 
alteration in the nose will not fail to attract attention. It 
is not so clear-cut, and is very often shorter and much 
thicker at the end. Such is the result of being obliged to 
think more whilst young, or at least to cram for examina- 
tions at various periods. Among modern heroes, youthful 
celebrities, kings and princes, the same general alteration 
ean be observed. 

A nose viewed from the front shows the covering of the 
nostrils like two wings more or less spread. If these ex- 
tend very much, it is considered to be a sign of great 
reserve, and with second-rate intellects it shows causeless 
secrecy. Sometimes there is a broad ridge all the way 
down the bridge. This is very rare, and Lavater con- 
sidered that it showed superior faculties. Amongst English 
people it indicates at least strong faculties, together with 
much modesty of self-judgment. But if the nose is too 
short—that is, less than one-third of the face—this very 
strength turns into awkward obstinacy. Considering the 
great importance of this feature, it is surprising how seldom 
a poet or prose writer ventures to include an exact descrip- 
tion of it in the list of any heroine’s perfections. It seems 
to be one of those things “ more easily imagined than de- 
scribed.” In consequence, a true heroine appears to be all 
eyes. To be sure, she has two eyes and only one nose. 

he polite old authorities set down that women’s noses had 
very little character, so perhaps not much is lost in ignoring 
them. Heroes, on the contrary, have generally a remark- 
able profile, and frequently only one eye is mentioned, 
whether the right or the left eye is not detailed. 
By the nose we discover race and turn of character, family 
descent, sex, rank, and profession. It is like a sign-post 
with six indicators, or like a riddle with half a dozen 
correct answers. If all the points are in well-balanced 
perfection, an ideal nose will be the result. But the 
chances are much more than six to one that one point or 
another shall differ from the ideal. A man may be like 
the type of a race to which he does not belong by descent 
or he may have a dainty 


feminine nose, and be unable to call his soul his own; or 
his rank may be above or beneath his nasal powers. In 
each case a slight modification of shape betrays him. A 
long nose is considered to foretell long life, and, although 
this is not absolutely true, it is a fact that the nose increases 
in length with years, and a snub nose tries with some suc- 
cess to become Roman about the age of ninety. The snub 
noses are said to indicate curiosity, because children have 
them, and also possess unbounded curiosity. There may be 
some truth in this, for the few babies who have tiny hooks 
instead of pugs show gravity instead of the healthy happy 
gaiety of curiosity proper alone to childhood. No disgui 
is simpler than a false nose. Imagine the Duke of 
Wellington with Kosciuszko’s snub! Such a disguise would 
be intolerably perfect, and possibly perfectly intolerable. 
No dignity is more easily conferred upon a face than by a 
handsome well-proportioned nose. It may be said to speak. 
for itself as it makes its royal way through the world. 


M. MOUNET-SULLY’S “ HAMLET ”"—THE THEATRES, 


if is not necessary to specify the number of great Euro- 
pean actors ane | in order to include M. Mounet-Sully 
among them, although his own modesty, as those who know 
him well know, might disclaim even such an inclusion. 
His Hamlet was given the other night at Drury Lane under 
some difficulties, which, however, need not affect our esti- 
mate of it. It has been well said by an English critic who 
has every right to speak with authority of the European 
stage, that a distinguishing mark of M. Mounet-Sully’s 
acting, in whatever part he undertakes, is the thorough- 
ness with which he grasps and holds to his own concep- 
tion of the character. Now, his Hamlet cannot be that 
of the English or the German stage. Circumstances 
make that impossible, in spite of the actor’s close and 
devoted study of Shakspeare. He has to work with the 
materials given him by the French adapters, and what 
he does with those materials is really the question. 
He infuses into them much more of Shakspeare’s spirit 
than could be infused by any actor who lacked genius. 
He is tender, passionate, princely, and yet at times so 
carried away by the storm and stress of imagination that a 
first, or hasty, judgment may be excused in mistaking the 
deep and complete emotion for an outburst of violence. 
The unswerving adherence to a conception of the part 
as it is put before him has to be remembered. One would 
like to dwell lovingly on the sequence with which this 
conception is carried out. But it is here necessary to 
select only a few points, and of these one may note 
specially the treatment of Ophelia, a noble treatment of a 
light woman (as indeed she is, according to the story of 
Saxo-Grammaticus)—the fine idea that the directions to the 
players are inspired at first impulse by a desire to bring 
the matter home to the King by every resource of acting— 
and the insistence of the underlying notion that he who 
plays with madness, being himself excitable, vacillating, 
easily moved, ‘even to dangerous moods, plays a very 
perilous game. For the rest, in this brief reference to a 
singularly fine performance, both in thought and deed, even 
from M. Mounet-Sully, it is needless to add that every power 
of voice and gesture which genius and art can give is em- 
ployed without overstepping the modesty of nature, and with 
the result that the actor leaves one much more to think of 
than can be expressed with “the readiness ” that “is all.” 
It has been obvious for some time past that the only 
practicable policy for the Adelphi management was a 
return to the crude form of melodrama for which the 
theatre is famous, and it was no doubt with this end in 
view that Mr. Henry Pettitt wrote 4 Woman's Revenge for 
Messrs. Gatti’s theatre. Previous tinkerings of plays by 
writers of melodrama, with the object of introducing a 
“ psychological” interest, if they have not shown the im- 
possibility of welding other material with the rough texture 
of Adelphi work, have amply demonstrated the unfitness 
ot habitual melodramatic writers for any such task. Mr. 
Pettitt’s virtue as a playwright is, that he is an expert in a 
icular style of work, and never tries to go above or 
yond it. He knows exactly what Adelphi audiences 
want, and he is not ashamed to give it to them nakedly 
and without apologetic decoration, and in that respect he 
must be accounted a more consistent craftsman than others, 
who deface the homely stuff with incongruous ornamenta- 
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tion. Here he has complied with the conditions of his 
calling by a careful abstention from unwelcome novelty. 
Without being exactly like any other play in particular, it 
resembles them al] in general, and especially we are not 
affronted by any originality in characterization, or, indeed, 
by any characterization at all, worthy of the name. 
Lawyers are seldom popular on the stage—we might 
go so far as to say never in melodrama; and we sup- 
pose it is for that reason that our somewhat empty 

is made an artist as well as a barrister, since 
the leading incident in the play requires that he shall 
address a criminal court in the latter capacity. It must 
not be supposed, however, that either his wealth, his 
artistic proficiency, or the qualities which have enabled him, 
after he has lost his money, to make for himself a leading 
position at the Bar, prevent him from being a highly 
commonplace young man. And assucha person Mr. Charles 
Warner represents him. Mr. Charles Cartwright played 
admirably as the guilty solicitor; Mr. Herbert Flem- 
ming was a noisy first villain; Miss Gertrude Kingston 
gave us one of her customary adventuresses with skill 
and judgment; Miss Elizabeth Robins was far from 
happy as the heroine; and Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. 

ur Williams made the low-comedy lovers as little 
tedious as might be. Miss Empsie Bowman was clear and 
natural in the child’s evidence scene from A Man’s Shadow ; 
and Miss Florence L. Forster gave a very capable little piece 
of acting in the same scene. 

Remarkable as is the present series of Lyceum revivals, 
nothing is more remarkable about them than the consum- 
mate judgment which has marked the dictation of their 
——. Not only are the individual works welcome to 
old playgoers as reminiscent illustrations alike of the pro- 
gress of the Irving management and the development and 
maturing of the Irving genius, but their contrast and 
variety are characterized by fine artistic discrimination. 
Each succeeding impersonation seems the histrionic com- 
plement of its forerunners until its successor in a similar 
way justifies the discretion of a manager whose managerial 
policy is hardly less brilliant than his acting. To young 
playgoers, it might have seemed impossible that the versa- 
tility of any actor could find anything to add to the 
widely various and comprehensive beauties of such a 
Becket, such a Dr. Primrose, Charles I., Lesurques- 
Dubose, Wolsey, Shylock, Lear, as Mr. Irving gives us; 
yet beyond all these, absolutely distinct from any of them, 
the arch raillery, the delicate comedy humours of Benedict 
display him in an entirely new light. Even to the old 
hands the ripening excellence of this admirable impersona- 
tion comes with fresh delight—not only that of renewed 
acquaintance with an old friend, but with the added charm 
of a more mellow and complete performance. No less 
fascinating in her fresh, natural, and most musical render- 
ing of a offering no easy task in the escape from the 
—— y artificial nature of its utterances is the Beatrice 
of Miss Ellen Terry, an artistic effort as full of easy grace 
and bright vivacity as ever. There are no material altera- 
tions in the cast, and it may be doubted if this fine comedy 
ever received a more thoroughly capable and appreciative 
all-round rendering. 


REVIEWS. 


FRANQUEVILLE’S JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND.* 


ge is not to be found in any one English book, so far as 
we know, a full and connected account of English courts of 
justice, their constitution and their working, in every degree 
from a police-court to the House of Lords. It would be a long 
and heavy task for a learned Englishman to undertake, and 
indeed there are few lawyers whose acquaintance with the 
various forms and jurisdictions of English tribunals is extensive 
enough to make them competent in every part of the field. That 
a foreigner should grapple with this task would seem 2 priori 
most improbable. That he should accomplish it without many 
and serious mistakes would seem all but impossible. When we 
find that this undertaking has in fact been performed by a French- 
man, and performed very well (we do not mean very well con- 
sidering that he is not an Englishman, but so well that learned 
Englishmen may envy his success), we feel disposed to say that 
in presence of such a feat criticism is disarmed, and the re- 
* Le udiciaire de la Grande. Par le Ce 


viewer's office reduced to # salute of respectful admiration, But 
this would not be just to the Count de Franqueville, for some- 
thing more than a general approval, however cordial, is needed 
to explain to English readers the quality as well as the quantity 
of what he has accomplished. He has not merely become a 
master of our language and learnt how to use English docu- 
ments and literary materials. Only a limited number, it is 
true, even of educated natives in any country know the ways 
of blue, yellow, and white books, the methods of working 
with catalogues and books of reference that save labour and 
minimize errors, and, in short, what may be called the mechan- 
ism of political and historical scholarship. Still it is a matter 
chiefly of patience and intelligent labour; and a Continentat 
scholar, having once learnt this, might without excessive 
trouble put together a book on English judicial institutions 
which, though it would be of little use to an Englishman, 
and might in places give a wrong impression to readers not know- 
ing England, would on the whole be of considerable use to such 
readers, and would have English chapter and verse to show for 
all its categorical statements. The Count de Franqueville's way 
is another, a more arduous, and a far more profitable one. He 
has studied English publications, but he has also, for thirty years 
or more, studied England and Englishmen. He has sat with 
judges and seen how our business is really done. Our pious 
fictions, our constitutional and professional understandings, have 
no secrets for him. The result is a book which, besides digesting 
a remarkable mass of positive information, will be of the utmost 
value to Continental students by putting them, as nearly as it is 
possible for articulate words to do such a thing, in the position 
of a well-informed Englishman. More than this, it will be of 
considerable value to English historical students in our children’s 
time if not in our own. For it sets down explicitly, as being 
needful for the guidance of the French reader, many things 
which we take for granted, and which for that very reason may 
become obscure in a generation or two. 

This accuracy of detail is by no means the only, perhaps not 
the chief, merit of the Count de Franqueville’s book. However, 
it is the first thing of which the reader wants to be assured, and 
which it is a critic's duty to test. What we have to report is 
that we have seldom met with a book, even by a native, describ- 
ing a complicated system in such detail and containing so few 
mistakes. As in the Count’s previous work on our Constitution 
and Parliament, such errors of description as do occur seem to be 
confined to very small matters which the author would have been 
fairly entitled to pass over altogether. And these may be 
excused by the length of time over which the preparation of the 
book must have extended. One or two defects about the arrange- 
ments of the Courts of Justice which probably still existed when 
the author wrote his statements of them have since been 
remedied, and there may be (we do not say there are) other 
things which comparison with the current Annual Practice 
would show to be not up to date in 1893. But we have 
not found anything that can be called seriously wrong or 
misleading in the practical part of the work. We do not 
count a certain number of misspelt proper names which may 
be set down to the printer, such as Ben Johnson for Ben 
Jonson, and Sir John Denman for Denham. The subordinate 
and introductory historical notices are not always such as 
would satisfy a specialist. We do not nowadays quote Anglo- 
Saxon laws from Wilkins, or speak of the origin of trial by 
jury without mentioning Brunner. These matters, however, 
are not within the main of the Count de Franqueville’s 
work ; and when we think of the unscholarly and obsolete stuff 
that continues to be reprinted in law lexicons and text-books om 
the responsibility of English gentlemen learned in the law, we 
are almost ashamed of having alluded to such comparative trifles. 
It may be less irrelevant to warn the Count de Franqueville that 
neither Brougham, Campbell, nor Macaulay can be considered a 
safe authority on our judicial history. Not one of those eminent 

has ever been called impartial, though Macaulay may be 
called accurate by comparison with Brougham and Campbell. Our 
author's own judgment on the present state of the English Bench 
is much more important than apy of his semi-historical quotations. 
lt is a judgment which English lawyers may be proud to accept. 
“ Je crois qu'il est impossible de trouver une réunion d’hommes 
ayant une plus haute valeur morale.” M. de Franqueville also has 
a good word for our unpaid magistracy ; he thinks that as a rule 
they have no occasion to be learned in the law, and that their 
work is well enough done in fact. 

One or two topics are dealt with in this book more fully and 
connectedly than they have been dealt with by any English 
writer in recent times. The chapter on the course of training for 
the legal profession supplies a real want not only in the Con- 
tinental literature of subject but in our own, M. de © 
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Franqueville epeaks of our singularly wasteful and inefficient 
system in this behalf (if system it can be called) with the dis- 
cretion and good taste of a guest in a foreign country who feels 
bound to presume what he can in favour of his hosts ; but he does 
not affect to carry the politeness of a French gentleman so far as 
wholly to conceal the amazement of a French lawyer and scholar. 
He would perhaps have felt less doubtful about the history of the 
word Barrister if he had consulted the passages collected under 
#t in the Oxford English Dictionary. Another feature in the 
book which will increase its utility for reference is that Scotland 
and Ireland have not been forgotten. Their distinct systems of 
judicature receive not indeed such elaborate notice as that of 
England, but enough to preserve Continental readers from the 
danger of supposing that what is said of English judicial institu- 
tions can safely be assumed to hold good of Scottish and Irish 
ones also. 

The Count de Franqueville, we have said, is an appreciative 
expounder of English judicial methods. But he is not an Anglo- 
maniac. He can reflect and criticize, and his criticisms are those 
of a practical observer. Thus he does not agree with the common 
statement that in criminal proceedings the prisoner has better 
chances of acquittal in England than in France, or at least he 
thinks it misleading without a good deal of qualification. Our 
system, as is well known, treats the trial not as an inquiry con- 
ducted by the State, but asa lawsuit between the Crown and 
the prisoner. Accordingly the prisoner has all the benefit of 
ordinary forensic rule and custom—if he can use it. On this if 
M. de Franqueville fastens, and his argument certainly deserves 
‘to be heard. Let the prisoner be a man of means, or well con- 
mected, and able to employ counsel, and then, beyond a doubt, 
nothing could be more favourable to him; the only question is 
whether favour to the accused is not carried, in our modern 
practice, rather beyond the limits of justice. But let the 
prisoner be undefended, a man of no means or education, who 
thas probably never in his life attempted to speak in public or 
to tell a connected story, and does not understand the nature or 
order of legal procedure. How does it stand with him then? 
He is invited to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, but he does not know how to set about it, as indeed 
only a minority of learned counsel really do. He will want 
to give his own counter-version of the facts, and will not un- 
derstand that at this stage he may only suggest it in the 
form of questions. The most likely result is that he gets hope- 
leesly bewildered and remains mute. It would really be charity 
(supposing him innocent) ifthe Court could question him, and no 
harm if he were guilty. We do not, for our part, believe that 
any substantial miscarriage of justice is to be ascribed to this 
cause. Most prisoners are guilty, and among the rare cases in 
which an innocent man is convicted those which turn on any 
misapprehension capable of being removed off-hand are very rare 
indeed. Moreover, the prisoner is now free to make a statement 
in his own way. Still the learned Frenchman’s point is one 
which he was quite entitled to take. Other examples might be 
found in English law and procedure, if we mistake not, of the 
machinery being too fine for the work it has to do and for the 
hands available to guide it. 

We said at the outset that summary praise would not do 
justice to the Count de Franqueville’s industry; but there is a 
phrase in common use enough for meritorious books produced by 
English lawyers, and which we can honestly and confidently 
apply to this book; and we think that, as applied to a French 
book, it will not appear insignificant. M. de Franqueville has 
produced a work which will henceforth be indispensable to every 
English law library professing to be tolerably complete. 


NOVELS.* 


Ww. are not sure whether Mr. Henry James is poking fun at 
his admirers in The Private Life, or whether he is only 
trying his super-subtlest. Among a group of chance companions 


* The Private Life, §c. By Henry James. London: Osgood, 
Mclivaine, & Co. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. London: Chatto & 
us, 
Men and Men, By V.S Simmons. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 
ann. Sandal. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. London: Remington 
Parson Jones. By Florence Marryat. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
Lydia. By Sydney Christian. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
The — of Desire. By Irene Osgood. New York: Cleveland 


The Orchid Seekers. By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. London 
Chapman & Hall. Boy ‘ 


The Heart of Ti; . By W.P. RB With an Introduction b: 
William O'Brien, BP. Ward & Downey. 


at a Swiss hotel we find Lord Mellifont, a glorious person who 
“sat among us like a bland conductor controlling by an harmoni- 
ous play of arm an orchestra still a little rough,” and was 
“almost as much a man of the world as the head-waiter”; 
another member of the party was Clare Vawdrey, the great 
novelist, whose “opinions” as delivered in personal intercourse 
were “sound and second-rate,” and of whose “ perceptions” it 
was “too mystifying to think.” Now Lord Mellifont vanishes on 
occasion—literally vanishes, into thin air and absolute nothing- 
ness, we are given to understand; and Clare Vawdrey has a 
second self who sits in Vawdrey’s chamber writing in the dark 
(but why in the dark?) those novels of Vawdrey’s that enrap- 
ture the world, and this is no “ ghost ” in the technical sense, but 
a real live “ objective” apparition, such as would be welcomed by 
any properly conducted Psychical Society. What Mr. James 
would have us make of all this we do not in the least pretend to 
understand ; we presume it is an allegory, we are sure it is not 
impressive. The other stories in the book are much better worth 
reading. “The Wheel of Time” tells us of a handsome youth 
who flees from a maid too ill-favoured for his love, and is 
punished years after by his daughter receiving similar treatment 
at the hands of the despised lady’s son. “ Lord Beaupré” con- 
tains more of Mr. James's wonted refinement of thought and 
diction, though the style is occasionally remarkably slipshod. 
Such a sentence as the following is as ugly as it is painful :-— 
“ Hugh Gosselin meanwhile, at Bosco, strolling on the terrace 
with his mother, who preferred walks that were as slow as con- 
spiracies, and had had much to say to him about his extraordinary 
indiscretion, repeated over and over (it ended by irritating her), 
that as he himself had been out for hours with American girls, it 
was only fair to let their friend have a turn with an English 
one.” Even more careless is an ungrammatical sentence on 
p- 256 in the story called “ Collaboration,” a clever bit of tragi- 
comedy. In “Owen Wingrave” Mr. James gives us another 
ghost-story, but this is one of the old-fashioned haunted chamber 
type. It is a marvel how such a fastidious writer can be satisfied 
with this sort of trailing and over-jointed abomination :—“ The 
second of the little boys in England, who was at Paramore with 
his grandfather, became the peculiar charge of his aunt, the only 
unmarried one, and during the interesting Sunday that, by urgent 
invitation, Spencer Coyle, busy as he was, had, after consenting 
to put Owen through, spent under that roof, the celebrated 
crammer received a vivid impression of the influence exerted at 
least in intention by Miss Wingrave.” 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has never given us a novel of which his 
enemy (if so amiable a man has one) could say that it was not 
eminently readable. He has not departed from his pleasant ways 
in The Dictator, where the story of the rise and fall and recovery 
of an English adventurer in Spanish South America is told in 
easy, genial, not over-exciting fashion. If any one takes up the 
book in the hope of finding a literary portrait of the “ Dictator” 
who was most closely associated in men’s minds with Mr, 
McCarthy, he will be utterly disappointed; for the hero is a 
gentleman full of the finest humanitarian instincts, whose main 
end in life is to confer the blessings of an enlightened civilization 
and an adequate constitutional government upon the republic of 
“Gloria.” His attempts to bring this about by seizing the 
supreme power are frustrated for the time being, and we find him 
in the opening chapters in interesting “ exile” in London society, 
There he is at once ardently wooed by a very lovely Helena 
Langley ; in due season (towards the end of vol. iii.) his coyness 
gives way before the fair maid’s endeavours, and he returns with 
her to resume his sway over the repentant “Gloria,” which has 
sent him a telegram to say that it cannot get on without him. 
Two old impressions are confirmed by reading this book and 
accepting it as a truthful picture of life—one is, that to be a 
would-be deliverer of your country, forced by unkind fate to 
reside in London, is about the pleasantest thing a man 
could desire; the other, that the professional murderer and 
dynamiter (they attempt the “Dictator” more than once) 
knows his business less than any other craftsman in the 
world. Seekers after political portraiture may find some comfort 
in Sir Rupert Langley and Sidney Blenheim, Sir Rupert when 
young “ was very dogmatic, very determined in his opinions, very 
confident of his own superior knowledge ”; he formed and headed 
a party of “strenuous young Tories,” and they “jibed at their 
elders on the Treasury Bench in a way that was quite distressing 
to the sensitive organs of the party.” He invented a new kind of 
Toryism, became a force in the House, was given a place in the 
Ministry, remained “through one brilliant year the most con- 
spicuous member” of it, irritated his colleagues by daring speeches 
and innovations, threw up his office in a pet, and attacked the 
Government in the Times and from his place in Parliament. 
Blenheim, a former adherent of Sir Rupert's little band, and then 
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his supplanter, is not less easily identifiable from his superficial 
likeness with a well-known statesman. The book will add nothing 
to Mr. McCarthy's high reputation as a man of letters; but it will 
not detract from it. 

“ There seem to be men and men” is the profound observation 


with which Miss V. S. Simmons opens her story, and it is cha- 


racteristic of a style which is beginning to grow common. You 
state a very obvious fact as if it were a suggestion of a novel 
truth, put it in a form as little literary as may be, and leave the 
reader (if amiably disposed and somewhat stupid) to puzzle over 
your insight and unaffected grace. You may employ the method 
in the delineation of character as well as in the mere telling of 
your narrative. Thus in Men and Men,“ A horrible suspicion 
had crossed his mind that perhaps it had caused Fortier as cruel 
suffering to eat that cheese as it had caused the rest of them, for 
some became ill while eating on so bravely. If Fortier—but no; 
there was one thing, Fortier would have refused the cheese had 
he not liked it. Of course!” Echo answers, “Of course!” but 
the critic wonders why the author troubles us with this instance 
of the strength of her hero’s soul and stomach, Indeed, the 
whole chapter in which this occurs seems to us almost entirely 
unnecessary ; it is apparently introduced for the purpose of 
making the heroine’s two lovers better acquainted ; but it remains 
chiefly memorable to us for the remarkable statement, “a sheep 
may smile at a bell-wether.” Yet Miss Simmons’s book is a work 
of promise, and is worth reading; the heroine’s character is 
effectively drawn, though we must confess that she is to us a 
much stupider and more unpleasant young woman than her 
creator intends us to think her. The minor female characters are 
well executed, and the working out of the meagre plot is not un- 
unskilful. Though the book is a very little one, it would have 
made a much better “short story” (and it is this by kind) had a 
third or more been excised. If we may venture to advise Miss 
Simmons, we should suggest to her to avoid trying to be clever, 
and to give up seeking her models (as we fear she had been doing) 
in the works of Mr. Oscar Wilde and “ John Oliver Hobbes ”— 
they are not good for her. 

In the preface to Diogenes’ Sandal (which might just as well 
have been called anything else) Mrs, Arthur Kennard tells us 
that she has “endeavoured to con the rhymes of the universe as 
Nature, the dear old nurse, teaches them, when, weary and sorrow- 
ful, we go to find, in company with her, our childhood once 
again.” It is most unfortunate that she should have printed her 
“connings,” for they are such as to make the most kind-hearted 
of reviewers exceeding “weary and sorrowful.” An offensive 
young coxcomb and a friend spend a holiday in a railway carriage 
stationed on a Wiltshire down. There the friend cooks chops, 
the coxcomb drivels about his soul, and Mrs. Kennard writes 
page after page of literary guide-book of the poorest quality. 
Mark Twain’s treatment of King Arthur is not so offensive as 
the coxcomb’s sentimental maunderings about “the wail of 
Guinevere’s dreary voice” ; and no Baboo’s essay could be fuller 
of sham learning and sacrilegiously introduced great names than 
the author's descriptions. Of the pseudo-learned twaddle with 
which the book abounds, a few lines such as these may serve as 
specimen :—“ Coming from the ‘summer country,’ their native 
valleys in the Caucasus, the oldest members of the Aryan family 
found a refuge here, making it the cradle of the race that rules 
the world. Here they built the Temple of the Sun, the Sanc- 
tuary, the Mecca of the Dominion; through the moonlit spaces 
loom the giant records of Stonehenge, where Phoenician, Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, worshipped in turn,” &c. There are quires of this 
sort of thing, with a thread of vulgarity about females meander- 
ing through it which is intended to supply the “ love interest.” 

A theological “ problem” of a mild kind has some considerable 
share in the latest production of Miss Florence Marryat’s facile 
pen. A gentle Welsh clergyman, Parson Jones, is troubled when 
his eyes are opened by an American traveller to the iniquity of 
supporting episcopal palaces, which are, of course in Wales 
especially, a sore burden to the land. After much travail of 
spirit and a love affair, he departs with his household to New 
Zealand to be a “ missionary.” The logic of his proceedings and 
the gospel he intends to preach it isa little difficult to under- 
stand; but probably the reader will not be very much interested 
in these. Where Miss Marryat shows to best advantage is in 
her very loving and successful description of the parson and his 
entourage; the picture of the simple unsophisticated minister, 
whose attachment to his worthy but unprepossessing wife is 
innocently shaken by the appearance on the scene of a charming 
young woman, is excellent, and the parson’s works and ways not 
less so. There is much insight shown in the portraiture of the 
devoted aged mother ; and the delineation of the whole domestic 
life at the parsonage is deserving of high praise. To compensate 
for this, the missionizing American is intolerable; fatuous when 


he talks, and still worse when he writes, for his letters are very 


The plot of Lydia turns upon the love of a married man for a 
lady other than his lawful spouse, This is not, perhaps, a strik- 
ingly novel theme ; but “ Sydney Christian” has endeavoured to 
give a new aspect to it by her treatment of the wedded pair. 
Mrs, Addean accepted her husband for his money, in order that 
she might be able to “run” various philanthropic societies, and 
Mr. Addean had proposed to her for no discoverable reason. 
They do not live on the ordinary terms of conjugal intimacy, 
preferring to spend their lives apart, without anything like a 
formal separation or a quarrel, He is an artist, and falls in love 
with Lydia; his wife catches cold and falls a-dying. Lydia 
nurses her, receives her blessing, and marries Addean after the 
funeral. There is an attempt to depict a noble self-sacrificing 
woman in the heroine, which is attended by some measure of 
success. But the Addeans are inexpressibly unreal, and the 
plot lacks all probability; the rhetoric about art and duty and 
kindred matters is not very satisfying. Yet there is enough in 
the book to make one want to encourage “Sydney Christian” to- 
try again, if this is (as we think it) her first essay in fiction. 

The heroine of Miss Osgood’s novel was a young lady of 
“nervous temperament.” She ran away with a man when she 
was seventeen, married again a little later very shortly after- 
his death, and is left marrying at the end of the story, her 
“second” having been recently killed in a duel by her lover. 
This lover is one of the few men in the book whom Ruth does. 
not marry. She liked new experiences, and had probably had’ 
enough of the gentleman during the lifetime of some of her 
husbands. In those days “she had felt the subtle animal 
magnetism of this man” and had “resented” it; but she was- 
too forgiving to let that prevent her “sinking into his arms 
breathless and panting,” while he “crashed her to him, and, 
stooping, kissed her full on the mouth.” It appears that “his 
voluptuous, heavy red mouth, with its sensuous red curves” was 
too much for a fragile woman of “nervous temperament”; pre- 
sently we find him “ with one hand on her throat” holding “ her 
head back.” He had been engaged shortly before in an attempt 
to seduce a girl very dear to Ruth, so Ruth's proceedings were 
directed solely to diverting him from his purpose. She carried 
out her plan in the true spirit of self-sacrifice :—“His thick, 
sensuous lips were pressed against her delicate ones. He was 
kissing her eyes, her hair, her bare pink arms; he was kissing 
her feet where the flesh shone fair through the open work of the- 
silk stockings.” Being an innocent little thing, with only such 
small experience then as she could have got from a couple of 
husbands (one living) and a few lovers, she had naturally 
“never dreamed of such kisses before.” Consequently, “ she gave 
back kisses hot and fast,” and “lay like a dead thing in the arms 
of Mildred’s lover,” and otherwise testified that she was over- 
whelmed by this new and strange sensation. This is a fair 
sample of what the author of The Shadow of Desire con- 
siderately calls her heroine's “ weaknesses.” 

The Orchid Seekers is a capital story of adventure, such as 
would delight most boys and gratify many of their elders. The 
scene is laid in Borneo, where Mr. Frederick Boyle has himself 
undergone many strange experiences in the search for new and 
rare species of orchids. A young German botanist in company 
with two English lads and an old sailor set out to hunt for a 
wonderful blue flower that the last mentioned had met with in 
one of hig voyages. They arrive at Sarawak just before the 
Chinese secret societies rebel against Rajah Brooke, and, of 
course, they take part in all the fighting. The book is written 
with great spirit, and the authors are to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a story full of thrilling incident without violating proba- 
bilities. It is well illustrated by Mr. A. Hartley. The chief 
fault we have to find with it is, that it is a little, just a little, too 
instructive. 

Mr. W. O'Brien tells us that the Land League movement has 
been accused of producing no national literature. Mr. Ryan’s 
The Heart of Tipperary may be “ national” (though it reeks of 
the vapourings of Fleet-Street Ireland), but a man must be very 
trustful or very ignorant indeed to take it for “ literature.” With 
its political intention, of course, the critic has nothing to do, but 
he may be allowed to express his sense of the impertinence of the 
introduct:on and treatment of Mr. Forster. The hero is described 
as having “a strangely-strung nature,” while the heroine's face 
“indexed high thought and tenderness, winsomeness, tears,” and 
other matters. These two young persons give one another up for 
the good of their country, conduct the Sunburst newspaper, are 
arrested, and finally marry. There is a good deal of miscellaneous 
arresting. The brutal Saxon Government (at that time a Glad- 
stonian one, by the way) puts delicate girls into prison, and the 
“harsh treatment ” to which one of them is “ subjected” causes 
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her death. From this it will be seen that Mr. Ryan is not lacking 
in imagination, and, like other great artists, does not consider 
that the historical novelist need be fettered by any considerations 
-of the truth of history ; but Mr. O’Brien, who has suffered the 
-deepest indignities at the hands of the minions of an alien Power, 
‘must have smiled when he read this passage. Mr. Ryan depre- 
cates physical force, and gives us as a shocking example a Hill- 
«side man who leads a hopeless insurrection, and sinks to 
marrying a local landed proprietress of title, after failing to carry 
out his “primal p e.” The true hero talks large and 
dong, and hears “the wail of Ireland’s Banshees, and the songs of 
ther Wild Geese on the Wave.” Most appropriate birds, surely. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH * 


first made possible by Laurence seventy years ago, and still 
amore since Dillmann’s elaborate work on it thirty years later, has 
been recognized as one of the most interesting, if not the most 
interesting, of what may be called the hyper-apocryphal books— 
that is to say, those which have never received admission into 
any recognized canon since the great regimenting of Biblical texts 
én the fourth century. That it has the rare honour of what may 
be a direct canonical citation in the Epistle of St. Jude is but its 
least title to this distinction, and, as we shall shortly remark at 
greater length, its supposed influence on other canonical texts, and 
-on Jewish and Christian literature generally till the middle of the 
third century, would not in the eyes of a very stern critic quite 
suffice to prefer it. The fact is that it is a very interesting book 
in itself, though it makes its appearance in an exceedingly unfor- 
tunate plight. The bulk of it is only known in a late thiopic 
translation, and may therefore be said to be shut out at first 
fhand from the reading of all but a very limited number of 
persons. There are, indeed, Greek fragments of some bulk, 
some long known in the work of Georgius Syncellus, some 
only discovered the other day at Gizeh; and we are sure that 
Mr. Charles will not consider it a bad compliment if we say 
that it is no small relief when we are able to exchange even his 
careful and scholarly English version of a barbarous translation, 
mot certainly made from any original, for the Greek which 
“comes natural,” and is by common consent nearer to the 
original, if it be not the original itself. There is one tiny Latin 
fragment of interest, and Mr. Charles, with the assistance of Mr. 
Morfill, is going, it seems, to give us a Slavonic Enoch quite 
different from other texts and recently discovered. On the 
whole, however, this translated one appears to have chiefly com- 
anended himself to the blameless 2thiopians as translators. In 
that language we have nearly a score of MSS., most of them in 
English libraries, and most of these obtained in the Magdala 
expedition. 

Enoch, however, is of intrinsic interest which is quite sufficient 
to excuse the eagerness with which the biblical critic has fastened 
‘upon it, though we fear we cannot say that the biblical critic has 

justified himself of his eagerness. We should need, indeed, if it 
were our principal object here to carry on a polemic against the 
disastrous foibles which have affected biblical criticism generally, 
hardly more than this volume as a text-book. For Mr. Charles 
personally we have, in reading it, conceived a very high respect. 
He is abundantly learned; he is extremely fair; he never seems 
to regard his business as a vantage ground for puffing himself or 
abusing others; and in a long course of reading critical editions 
in a good many languages we have very seldom found an 
editor who is so helpful without being officious, and so active 
without being boisterous. But if he could only see parts of his 
work as they appear toa disinterested yet not wholly uninstructed 
eye! He gives, for instance, an excellent summary of the opi- 
nions about the date, authorship, composition, &c. of the book 
entertained by various critics during the last forty or fifty years. 
It is absolutely impossible to conceive, outside of biblical and 
ian criticism, such a congeries of hopeless contradic- 
tions, such an Armageddon of mutually destructive hypotheses. 
Different critics at the same time, and the same critic at different 
times, have held views of the book of which the following i is only 
a very brief and inadequate summary by selection. It is wholly 
Christian. It is wholly Jewish. It is divided into parts, some of 
which are Christian and some Jewish. Of these parts, a certain 
one is pre-Christian and Maccabean; it is pre-Christian and 
Herodian ; it is post-Christian and Gnostic. The writer had before 
him the revolt of Barcochebas in the second century after Christ. 
The writer had before him the Jewish uprising under Simon Macca- 
beeus in the second century before Christ. By far the larger 
* The Book of Enoch, Edited by R. H. Charles. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1893. 
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part of Enoch is the work of one author. The Book of Enoch is 
the work, not to mention small interpolations, of at least four 
authors. Great part of it consists of “ Noachian” interpolations 
—i.e, passages adjusted to the Deluge. There are no Noachian 
interpolations (this, by the way, is the opinion of a critic whose 
work is “indispensable and of lasting worth,” though “many of 
its conclusions are demonstrably wrong”). It was written in 
Greek. It was written in Hebrew. To narrow down these 
variations, it is not too much to say that the difference between 
critics, of equal competence and ability, on the so-called “ Book 
of the Similitudes,” which is one of the most remarkable parts 
of Enoch, is simply irreconcilable with the existence of any 
decisive evidence on the subject, one section being as passionately 
certain that this portion is Jewish and A.C, as the other is that 
it is Christian and P.C. 


The plain man is not wrong when he decides that doctors who 
differ in this fashion, and to this extent, may safely be neglected. 
Nor will His Plainness find disparagement if he enters a little 
more into detail. Mr. Charles, for instance, has a long list of 

in the Scriptures, and in early Apocryphal writings, 
which he thinks are taken from Enoch, and supply proof of the 
early date of it. Is it not just as good an argument that, if it 
was written late by a writer with the Scriptures and the early 
Apocryphal books in his mind, it was certain to contain such 
passages—which, we may add, are, on the whole, not much closer 
than those on which the excellent Mrs. Pott argues for Shacon ? 
Again, he is convinced of its Hebrew original (a point on which 
we offer no opinion) because of the numerous Hebraisms, and 
because the learned Hallévi has retranslated it with hardly any 
difficulty into Hebrew. Now we may ask Mr. Charles whether, 
on any conceivable hypothesis, it was not certain that the book 
would contain Hebraisms. Or, to adopt a bolder argument— 
How many books of the seventeenth century, by English 
Puritans and Scotch Covenanters, might not be proved to be 
Hebrew in origin by such a method of argument? The truth is 
that, as we have more than once hinted, the whole method and 
procedure of the average biblical critic is vitiated by his trust in 
the intellectus sibi permissus, by his poring over & narrow 
range of cloeely related documents, and by his usual ignorance, 
or at least neglect, of wider and more general literary study. If 
he acquires the microscopic eye, he loses the Pisgah sight, and, 
exactly like his Shakspearian brother to whom we have compared 
him and other specialists in this day of specializing, relinquishes 
by degrees the large comparative sense of logic, of literature, and 
of history altogether. He becomes a Cabbalist in short, and 
undergoes the curse of all Cabbalism. 

But the interest of Enoch does not in the least depend on these 
miseres. It is a book of considerable range, extending to over a 
hundred chapters (some of them, it is true, very short), in the 
usual division. In the woful travestied condition in which it has 
come down to us, it would be unreasonable to expect it to show 
the merits of phrase which distinguish Ecclesiasticus or Wisdom, 
or the literary unity which, to take an example from quite a 
different class of apocryph, appears in the Shepherd of Hermas, 
Of all the books that the average English reader is likely to know, 
it is most like what is technically called “ Ezra iv.”—that is to 
say, the Second Book of Esdras in our Apocrypha. But its 
scheme and its machinery are far wider and bolder than those of 
the history of the prophet who watched in Ardath, and talked 
with the mysterious woman, and saw the devilish eagle with the 
twelve wings and the three heads. Take what view of it we 
may, in point of date, composition, and origin, there is certainly 
no book, except the canonical Apocalypse itself, which handles 
eschatology so boldly and with such an appearance of autho- 
rity, while none whatever, either canonical or uncanonical, 
supplies such interesting glimpses of Jewish-Christian traditions, 
imaginations, what you will, as to demonology, as to the fall of 
the angels, as to the causes of the Deluge, and so forth. It seems 
to be pretty clear that the author or authors of the Book of 
Enoch knew nothing of a pre-Adamic revolt of Heavenly Ones, 
but attached the whole fall of the angels to the passion of the 
“ Watchers” ('Eypiyyopu) for the daughters of men. There are 
also very interesting views as to the origin of devils, who, it 
would seem, according to this author, are neither independent 
entities, nor previously fallen angels, nor (Mr. Charles thinks 
differently as to one passage, but we do not quite agree with him) 
the fallen spirits of the Watchers themselves, but the souls of 
the giant children of these latter by women. These views are 
further developed in the so-called “ Similitudes” by a Messianic 
theory which, if the text be, as Mr. Charles thinks, not younger 
than seventy years before Christ, is quite the fullest thing of the 
kind extant in any pre-Christian book. Mixed with this are 
most attractive passages about “ celestial physics,” about 
Behemoth and Leviathan, about the spirits of the thunder and 
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the rain and the hail (which last, we are rather surprised to hear, 
is a good angel), and the dew and the mist. These passages, we 
may observe, are, with those earlier ones which contain the 
description of the Hell of the Watchers and of Hades gene- 
rally, the finest, from a literary point of view, of the whole 
book, and we would we had them all in the Greek. Another 
very fine passage follows of a character strongly resembling 
the Johannine Apocalypse. Next we fall back on Enoch’s own 
time, in what the critics will have to be a “Noachian inter- 
polation.” Next, again, comes a long passage giving certain 
visions of Enoch of a kind resembling those in the Book of 
Daniel, and, lastly, a sort of half-parznetic and half-prophetical 
address by Enoch to his descendants, 

The interest and the importance of so wide-ranging a book 
will not be denied, and there is some excuse for the pother which 
the biblical critics have made over it. But the problem which 
they have undertaken is obviously insoluble. It is almost exactly 
as if nothing were known of the Arthurian legend except 
Malory, and as if, further, Malory’s date was entirely uncertain. 
The kind of critic who devotes himself usually to biblical sub- 
jects would, of course, revel in attributions of the legend of 
Balin and Balan, of the story of La Cote mal Taille, of the 
episode of Beaumains, and so forth. But he would have scarcely 
the faintest chance of hitting on the truth. As we have ob- 
served, it is not even certain that St. Jude quotes this Book of 
Enoch, while as for such supposed quotations and correspondences 
as exist in the Book of Jubilees, in the Second Book of Esdras, 
in the Apocalypse of Baruch, and so forth, the dates and author- 
ship of all of these are only ascertained by the same process of 
“ hariolation ” which dates and fathers Enoch itself. So that to 
argue from one to the other is rather more treacherous work 
than scrambling from one floating bit of ice to the next. The 
clearest references to our Book of Enoch, or something like it, are 
of the end of the second century, and it is from a general critical 
point of view immensely important that with these very 
notices is mingled an acknowledgment of doubt as to the authority 
of the book. It evidently cannot in the main be later than this, 
it may be earlier; it may present traditions earlier still, and, 
which is the really important thing, it has intrinsic interest quite 
independent of all the hariolations referred to. For it is 
the locus classicus for one of the most interesting traditions, one 
of the most fertile allegories, and one of the most poetical themes 
in the world, the simultaneous Fall of the Angels and Rise of the 
Arts, not by Ambition, not by Greed, but by Love. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES—18}30-1870.* 


ai MAN,” says Mr. Shee, “ who keeps a journal must remember 

that he is writing in a measure for posterity, as he cannot 
be sure that his jottings may not some day see the light.” The 
passage when literally translated means that these journals were 
written with a view to publication. In that forethought there 
are advantages and obvious drawbacks. But, after all, we may 
be pretty sure that no one ever kept an elaborate diary without 
the idea that some day it might see the light; and no doubt Mr. 
Shee’s judgments of his contemporaries have been tempered and 
controlled by the sense of responsibility. No man is smart or 
witty for his private edification and enjoyment ; and Mr. Shee’s 
volume is made lively and pleasant reading by a certain subdued 
cynicism and an agreeable assumption of superiority. He is a 
Greville without Greville’s exceptional opportunities, and with- 
out Greville’s habit and instinct of shrewd analysis of cha- 
racter. He is interested in politics as in literature, art, and 
science, though it is his pride to be regarded as a man of society. 
He studies public men from a greater distance than Greville, nor 
can he report those private and intimate conversations which 
show them at least as they would wish to be seen, and furnish 
invaluable materials for history. But his views appear to be 
generally shrewd and just; and his political prognostications 
are often so sagacious that we should have been inclined to fancy 
they had been revised after the events, were it not that now and 
again he is ludicrously at fault. There is no question as to the 
sturdy independence of the literary criticisms, with which in the 
main we cordially agree ; and though his predilections and anti- 
cipations do not happen to be in the fashion now, we believe they 
will be adopted by future generations. 

The volume opens with the French Revolution of 1830, which 
sent the elder branch of the Bourbons into exile, Mr. Shee 
suspects that Louis Philippe had a considerable share in 
the vacancy he was ready to fill; nor does he predict much 
stability for the throne of the Citizen King. The Orleans prince 
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has to justify the blind confidence of the bourgeois, who want a 
monarch who will not rule, and is willing to contract to “do it 
cheap.” But Mr. Shee foresaw no danger from Louis Napoleon, 
who was one of the men he most misynderstood and under- 
valued. He was in the habit of meeting him at Gore House, 
where he found him “ quiet, silent, and inoffensive.” ‘He does 
not impress one with the idea that he inherited his uncle's 
talents, any more than his fortunes.” Mr. Shee tells us a good deal 
that is interesting about the rival salons and the feminine jealousies 
of Lady Blessington and Lady Morgan. Of Lady Morgan’s literary 
gifts he has an exaggerated opinion, for he declares that no 
library could be considered complete without her best works. 
He is an enthusiastic admirer of Macaulay the writer. He says 
that no one in any society would have the moral courage to dis- 

him. But he owns to disappointment when he met the 
celebrity at dinner; both appearance and manner were much 
against him; he disliked and resented his dictatorial bearing ; 
and was wearied like Sydney Smith by the incessant flow of his 
conversation. Not very happily, perhaps, he draws parallels and 
contrasts between Macaulay and Heyward, for the men had very 
little in common. On the latter he justly bestows high praise as 
a brilliant conversationalist and raconteur, who made the most of 
an excellent memory, and seldom bored the listeners, though he 
might engross most of the talk. In 1845 he had already dis- 
covered that Gladstone, though an extremely clever fellow, was 
“ sadly deficient in ballast.” And it is noteworthy that the re- 
mark was made when Gladstone withdrew from the Peel 
Ministry on account of the Maynooth Grant. Shee went down 
to the House for an Irish debate, when he heard Peel, O'Connell, 
and Disraeli. “Each of them in his way is admirable, but 
no one of them is in my judgment an orator.” But then Shee 
was speaking of the manner rather than the matter; for he after- 
wards assigns to all the three the highest rank as debaters. He 
expresses the greatest sympathy for Peel when assailed simul- 
taneously by Disraeli and Lord George Bentinck. He admires 
his calm and his courteous demeanour under a storm of “ vitupera- 
tion and undissembled execration.” He always maintains that Peel 
rose to the height of patriotism when, cutting himself loose from 
party ties, he decided to go in for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
Yet, at the same time, he admits that Lord George was equally 
sincere, and worthy of all respect for the sacrifices he made to 
his intense convictions. For the attitude of Disraeli he has less 
toleration. He remarks that he had stood as a Radical before 
being returned as a Tory; he sees that he has personal objects to 
serve in discrediting Peel with the country. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he is sufficiently severe on the Conservatives who used 
Disraeli, while they distrusted and abused him. His Jewish 
origin was certainly not to his discredit, and the social ante- 
cedents of the son of a distinguished father were much more than 


respectable. 

In 1848 he hazards another of his unfortunate predictions as 
to Louis Napoleon, He eneers at the promptitude and public 
spirit with which the exile hurried across the Channel to place 
his services at the disposal of the Parisians. “ Poor fellow—d 
va perdre son Latin.” Not long after he has to record the fact 
that the hero of Strasburg and Boulogne is the President of the 
French Republic. Even then he says that “he has no personal 
claims,” and that his one merit is the unshaken confidence he 
placed in the magic of his name. On the other hand, he thinks 
that the Prince’s brilliant old friend, D’Orsay, has never had 
adequate justice done him. It is the more regrettable that he 
wasted his life and neglected rare opportunities. On poetry and 
poets Mr. Shee has much to say. With a courage which nobody 
ventured to show on a recent melancholy occasion, he revolts 
against the unbounded and fulsome adulation of Tennyson's 
fanatical admirers. He asserts, and probably with perfect truth, 
that four-fifths of those who enthrone him on the summit of 
Parnassus have never read either Dryden or Pope, and have 
scarcely skimmed Scott, Moore, and Byron. As for Browning, he 
confesses elsewhere to an old-fashioned partiality for melody and 
lucidity of expression. That is suggested by a notice of the 
death of Rogers—“ a poet whom no one reads now, a8 you can 
both scan his measure and guess his meaning.” As to the 
immortal prose avthors of the century Mr. Shee is just as frank, 
He cannot understand why every one praises and admires Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great. “In my view his vigour could be often 
best described as coarseness, his terseness as pedantic brevity,” 
&c, Nor does Ruskin—the contemner of Canaletti—with his 
supercilious assumption of infallibility, fare much better; and, 
while admitting the intellectual superiority and logical powers of 
John Stuart Mill, he denounces him as the prig he undoubtedly 
was, or, in other words, abuses him for intolerable dryness and 
dulness. With good reason he falls foul of him for leading the 
attack upon Eyre, who, forgetting that he lived in the Victorian 
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and not the Elizabethan age, had sacrificed himself for the salva- 
tion of the whites of Jamaica. On the deaths of Thackeray and 
Dickens he has nothing very new to say. He surely makes a mis- 
take in asserting that Thackeray was ever the editor of Punch; but 
@ propos to the connexion with Fleet Street he tells a characteristic 
story. He met the satirist at Thackeray's favourite Brighton, 
in the house of Horace Smith of The Rejected Addresses. When 
wit met wit the talk was brilliant, but Thackeray, with a sigh, 
got up to say “Good night! Now I must go and be funny,” he 
said sadly, “and you little know what dreary work it is to be 
obliged to be funny under all circumstances.” 


The death of the Duke of Wellington and the outbreak of the 
Russian War suggest some interesting notices of the Napiers. 
Sir Oharles, the iron-willed and eccentric Conqueror of Scinde, 
died in the summer of 1853. The annexation of Scinde had been 
bitterly attacked, and the illustrious historian of the Peninsula, 
in defending his brother, carried the war into the Board Room at 
Leadenhall Street. Consequently, when the Government sent 
Sir Charles out to India as Commander-in-Chief in 1849, the 
Court of Directors refused to nominate him to the seat in Council, 
which meant the best part of the Commander's emoluments. 
Sir Charles, who could not afford the position, was constrained 
to come home, when he was not even consoled by a peerage. 
His namesake and cousin, the Admiral, when appointed to ‘the 
command of the Baltic fleet, made a memorable speech in the 
Nelsonic style, anent the sharpening of cutlasses. As the volume 
began with a French Revolution, so it closes, in 1870, with 
speculations as to the attitude of England towards France, after 
the crowning disasters of Metz and Sedan. 


JOHN RUSKIN.* 


R. COLLINGWOOD has more than ordinary excuse for 

breaking the good old rule that biographies should not be 
written during their subjects’ lifetime. Mr. Ruskin (may his 
years be prolonged!) has done his work—it is, we fear, idie to 
hope that even the charming fragment of Preterita will ever be 
completed—and not only has he done his work, but it has for 
many years been the subject of searching criticism, and a great 
deal of it has been pronounced imperfect and obsolete even by 
the writer himself. Few men have ever been so constantly 
before the public for a longer number of years, or have raised 
stronger feelings of devotion on the one hand and disagreement 
on the other. Yet we confess that, after reading Mr. Colling- 
wood’s very carefully constructed story, we feel that it is only 
a stopgap. There is, no doubt, a public for the book, which will 
be eagerly read by thousands of eyes; the ample material at the 
disposal of the author has been methodically arranged and judi- 
ciously used ; it gives a connected, and in a measure a complete, 
view of a very interesting and instructive life; but yet, as one 
lays down the book, one feels that the matter of it is but half 
digested, and that many years must still elapse before the true 
significance of Mr. Ruskin’s Life and Work can be determined, 
or his character estimated at its right value. 


The portrait which faces the title-page of the first volume 
shows us Mr. Ruskin as drawn by his own hand in the very 
middle of his strange career. It is an admirable facsimile in 
colour of a remarkable drawing, firmly but delicately touched, 
and not wanting in character, despite that fixity of expression 
which tells of the looking-glass. It is a face in which there is a 
strange mixture of timidity and determination, of sensitiveness 
and obstinacy. Any one with half Mr. Ruskin’s power of reading 
his own thoughts into pictures might easily persuade himself 
that there is in it some traces of the precocious boy who had 
commenced writing poetry at the age of seven, and sketching 
from nature at twelve ; of the youth who fell in love seriously, 
and wrote a defence of Turner, at seventeen ; of the delicate young 
man who won the Newdigate when he was twenty, and was 
nearly carried off by consumption when he was twenty-one; of 
the eloquent enthusiast who two years later had caught fire at 
Turner's Sketches in Switzerland, and written that first volume of 
Modern Painters which electrified the world by the novelty of its 
viéws upon art no less than by the magnificent language in which 
they were set forth. But a great deal of all this was “ancient 
history ” at the time the portrait was taken. He had abandoned 
his ambition to be a poet; he had been married and unmarried ; 
his views about art and religion had suffered divers developments 
and variations ; he had written the Seven Lamps of Architecture 
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and the Stones of Venice ; he had championed the pre-Raphaelites 
and taken a practical share i in carryitg into effect his principles 
by teaching and lecturing; he had finished Modern Painters, and 
was universally acknowledged as the greatest living authority 
upon art. Even some of this was “ancient history” to himself 
at the time this portrait was taken, for his ambition to instruet 
the world about art had been outgrown, the last volume of 
Modern Painters-had been completed more in accordance with the 
wishes of his father than himself, and for four or five years he 
had commenced his “ mission” as a moral teacher or prophet, 
using art, as his biographer puts it, seldom as a “theme,” but 
generally as “the opportunity, the vehicle, so to say, for teachings 
of far wider range and deeper import.” He had published Unto 


this Last and Munera Pulveris, and had delivered some of the © 


lectures afterwards included in Sesame and Lilies and the 
Crown of Wild Olive. He had done all this before this 
portrait was drawn, and he was stiil only about forty-five. 
The difference noted by his biographer between his earlier and 
later work, though true, is a sign of development rather than 
radical change in his aim in life, which has always been that of 
a moral teacher. His long study of and practice in art show 
without doubt a passionate interest in the subject ; but the same 
may be said of his studies in geology, and botany, and various 
other subjects which he has taken up from time to time. They 
were always means to an end, always texts for moral disquisitions, 
He always saw “ books in the brooks” and “sermons in stones,” 
and if by no means “good in everything,” he always sought for 
it. He was a born moralist, with an almost ultra-sensitive touch 
for good and evil; not content with the former unless it was 
quite free, or what he thought was quite free, from alloy. So 
though he has often been manifestly unjust to the merits of men 
who have not reached his ideals (and these have not been con- 
stant), and has made many grave blunders even with regard to 
those who did, yet he has seldom bestowed the rich largesse of 
his praise on the undeserving, and it is generally safe to admire 
what Ruskin has admired, however questionable may seem the 
argument on which his admiration is based. 


And this is not only true of things and persons, but also of 
ideas. He may have preached dubitable doctrine, but he has 
never preached any that is base. The artist who has adopted 
his love of the “ colourist ” and contempt of the “ chiaroscurist,” 
and has followed the practical teaching of the “Elements of 
Drawing,” may, indeed, have to reconsider his views, and mourn 
much wasted time; but he will have a more spiritual ideal of 
colour, a stronger wonder for the exquisite workmanship of 
nature. The man who has followed blindly his teachings on 
political economy and social questions may afterwards come to 
the conclusion that his point of view is unpractical, and his 
arguments delusive ; but he will be less inclined to adopt the 
gospel of wealth or any low views of his duty as a man. The 
Don Quixotes of the world (and surely Mr. Ruskin is one of 
them) give a good deal of trouble, and expose themselves to much 
ridicule ; but they help to purify and elevate even those who laugh 
at them most inconsiderately. Mr. Collingwood, whose book, in 
spite of his disclaimer, is to a great extent an “ apology” for his 
master, rightly calls him an idealist, and attempts to defend on 
this ground the very unpractical nature of his remedies for 
the evils he denounces. Mr. Collingwood goes too far and 
adopts too closely the method of Mr, Ruskin himself when 
he suggests that those more practical guides who make sure of 
the ground upon which they are treading (and leading others to 
tread) have not so lofty a goal in view. After all, a guide 
should know his ground, and it is an ill excuse, after leading you 
into a quagmire, to tell you that it is somewhere between the 
high road and the distant peaks. But, if Mr. Ruskin is not a safe 
guide, he has taught us to lift our eyes unto the bills, and that is 
something. 

The authority of Mr. Ruskin as a faultless teacher is no doubt 
waning, but his position as a great master of English prose and 
as a stimulator of high thought and noble feeling still remains, 
and it will be long before there will cease to be readers of any 
books which, like Mr, Collingwood’s, help us to understand the 
secret of his development as a man and a writer, or such books as 
the portly first volume of “Selections” from his writings which 
has almost simultaneously made its appearance. It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Ruskin’s writings, viewed as a body of doctrine, 
are not a little bewildering; the divergence of his views at 
different periods of his career; the passing from one enthusiasm 
to another without a bridge between opposite ideas; the equally 
positive and oracular tone in which his conflicting revelations 
have been announced to the world, present to the logical mind 
little less than an intellectual chaos; but it is a chaos spangled 
with jewels, and to those who can lay aside “ obstinate question- 
ings” and give themselves up to the magic of his language, and the 
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essential purity of his aspirations, there can be no more delightful 
or suggestive reading than these extracts from his works from 
1843 to 1860. 

Whatever may be their faults and inconsistencies, all these 
extracts are composed of breathing words, more vivid in their 
description than those of almost any other man, glorified by a 
splendid imagination, fervid with passionate eloquence, keen 
gometimes in satire, splendid at others with their power of 

However we may be on our guard against the glamour 
of his style or be disappointed by an analysis of his argument, 
there is one thing which we can never fail to admire, and that 
is the man himself; that strange complex personality, that un- 
tiring moral and intellectual energy, which for more than half a 
century has been labouring with the utmost sincerity to raise 
the standard of human thought and action, Mr. Ruskin has 
encouraged the study of many subjects, but it is not too much 
to say perhaps that, at the present time, the most interesting 
subject of study that his writings afford is the study of himself. 


BOOKBINDING.* 


OOKS on the arts, as distinguished from books on art, seem 
to increase and multiply rapidly at the present day. We 
have technical works on almost every conceivable subject; but 
one thing seems always to be left out. There is no possibility, 
by book-learning, of teaching such a business, for example, as 
printing, or inlaying, or bonnet-making, or stone-carving ; and, of 
all these and other technical arts, there is none to which our 
remarks apply more closely than to bookbinding. If a man 
understands the subject, Miss Prideaux’s book will bring with it 
interest and pleasure, and may prove a useful summary of notes 
which otherwise might have to be sought in a dozen different 
places. To the collector, also, it will prove very valuable; but 
he must be a collector first, just as in the other case he must be 
# bookbinder first. We must not be understood to disparage in 
any way either the art or its industrious historian. But it is 
well to call attention to the fact that binding cannot be taught 
by books, and that a taste for well-bound books cannot be learned 
by reading of them. As to matters of taste, people are often 
deceived by the influence of fashion. A few years ago it was the 
fashion to admire—or, rather, to express admiration of—the work 
of a certain binder. Nobody dared to say that his books were 
<ut much too close, that they did not shut properly, that the back 
‘was far too tight, and that, in short, there was no merit about 
them except the gold tooling. They were the fashion, and that 
was enough. Books like this of Miss Prideaux’s will never teach 
people that, in merely following the fashion and admiring what 
they do not understand, they are not on a safe track. It is to 
be feared that as long as the world lasts real taste in bookbinding 
—real taste in anything—will continue to be rare, and fashion 
will continue to be the chief guide. 

Miss Prideaux spends much time on the futile task of making 
descriptions which really convey no clear idea to the mind of the 
reader. A few illustrations, however homely, would have saved 
many pages of this kind of thing. The only art in which descrip- 
tions convey definite impressions is that of heraldry, and unfor- 
tunately Miss Prideaux’s heraldry “leaves to seek.” On one 
page we read that Henry VIII. “quartered” the arms of 
Catherine of Arragon or Anne Boleyn. On another we have the 
arms of the Heydon family described as “a Talbot passant argent, 
spotted sable.” But to begin with, this is the Heydon crest, not 
arms, and it is wrongly described, “Spotted sable” is not 
heraldry. It should be “semée of pellets,” or something of the 
kind. On p. 41, in an account of Grolier'’s bindings, his arms are 
given as “azure, with three bezants or.” These are very small 
matters, but an accumulation of such errors impairs the whole 
authority of a book, Miss Prideaux tells us in ber preface that 
she wrote the introduction to the catalogue of a collection of book- 
bindings which was exhibited in 1891 at the rooms of the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, and that the present work is an enlarged 
reprint of that introduction. We quite agree that it will be 
found useful to students, “ since information on the subject is only 
to be found scattered up and down expensive illustrated works.” 
The particulars as to Grolier, De Thou, Ferrers of Little Gidding, 
Padeloup, Roger Payne, and others, are very interesting ; but 
Miss Prideaux has evidently no opinion of the famous Derome. 
He cut books down, furnished them with hollow backs, and used 
bad leather, Payne was the “first English binder who en- 
deavoured to make his ornaments appropriate to the character of 
the book on which he put them.” We have failed to find the chapter 
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on Early Stamped Bindings by Mr. Gordon Duff which is mentioned 
on the title-page, unless it may chance to be that part of the 
“ Historical Sketch of Bookbinding” which occupies the first 
twenty-five pages. Miss Prideaux has added an appendix on 
Embroidered Covers, and others on Metal Bindings and on Book- 
edge Decoration. There is also a very useful series of early 
documents relating to the craft, and an elaborate list of works 
about binding which alone fills forty closely-printed pages. 
Though the index is sufficiently full, the absence of a table of 
contents and the repetition of the same headline throughout 
make it a little difficult sometimes to finda place. With Miss 
Prideaux’s concluding remarks on the present state and the future 
of bookbinding it is impossible not to agree. As the mechanical 
aids to the art grow in number, taste seems to decline. While 
line and circle constitute the chief elements of design, there may 
occasionally have been poverty of invention, but there was 
rarely error in taste and judgment. With the advent of the 
tool-cutter came the temptation to lavish decoration without 
regard either to balance or to appropriateness. Execution leaves 
little to be desired, but design does not keep pace with it. In 
all departments of decorative art there is the same inability to 
escape from the traditions of the past, “but in none has there 
been such a servile copying of the old models as in the decoration 
of books.” 


TYPES OF VERTEBRATE LIFE.* 


pD*® ST. GEORGE MIVART is so exceedingly fertile in the 
production of books that we have considerable doubts as 
to whether that which we notice here is really his last. We have 
hastened to read through the Types of Animal Life with all 
possible dispatch lest we should be surprised by something new, 
and fail through confusion to give a chronological series of re- 
views. This confusion might easily arise, because the present 
work has no preface, and only bears the date of the year. 

The title of the book is deceptive, unless “ Animal” is to be 
interpreted as meaning only things with four legs and a backbone, 
for it deals solely with vertebrates, But it is good reading, and 
will serve as a useful handbook to the Zoological Gardens or the 
Natural History Museum. It is not, however, though written by 
a specialist, wholly free from errors. We notice that the teeth of 
the American monkeys are not correctly described, and that the 
new “ marsupial mole” is stated to hail from the American con- 
tinent, whereas it is really of course Australian. To find anything 
in the marsupial line, not an opossum, in America would be 
about as unlikely as to meet with a cassowary at Timbuctoo. 
There is no doubt, of course, that both these errors are purely 
slips of the pen. Mistakes of a more trifling kind, too, are not 
entirely absent ; the unwary reader might puzzle for some time 
over an apparently new kind of beasts called “Whale sand 
porpoises,” unless it occurred to him that the letter “s” lawfully 
belongs to “ whale” and not to “and.” The twelve chapters into 
which Mr. Mivart’s book is divided are headed each of them with 
the name of some particular animal which serves to introduce the 
reader to a short account of the whole group to which it belongs; 
the chapter consists of a network of more solid fact with anec- 
dotes interspersed. We have read with particular interest that 
upon frogs, to which the author has paid a good deal of attention. 
Frogs and their allies are more interesting than most groups, by 
reason of the fact that they present us with a perfect series of 
transitions between the air-breathing and the “ water-breathing” 
vertebrate ; besides, as the experiments upon the axolot] showed, 
we can make some of them perform for our special benefit a scene 
in the drama of evolution. Vertebrate life apparently came into 
being first of all in the sea; some of the early fishes took to fresh 
water, and then gradually lost their gills and converted their 
swim-bladders into lungs, finally becoming terrestrial. Among 
the amphibia there are some which are purely aquatic; others 
which are truly amphibious; and others again which are more 
suited for a life on land than a life in the water. The most per- 
fectly terrestrial amphibia are the tree-frogs, which sometimes 
never go near the water during their whole lives, and are even 
born without going through the intermediate tadpole condition. 
The most remarkable thing in the way of a tree-frog of which we 
have ever heard is not referred to by Mr. Mivart ; this frog builds 
a kind of nest on the branch of a tree, overhanging a convenient 
stream, into which the tadpoles drop when hatched. These tree- 
frogs pitch their tents in Japan, and are said to produce a struc- 
ture which is highly suggestive of a wasp’s nest, thereby perhaps 
warning off intruders. ing of wasps, we are reminded 
that the common toad is one of the few animals which has 
met the very least of those 
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nest is a locality to which the average animal gives a wide 
berth. Not so, however, the toad; when a toad, in the 
course of its evening walk, happens to light upon a nest, it 
remains there—not involuntarily at all, but in order to 
feast upon the belated inhabitants as they return home, It 
is said that a toad will stay by a nest until it is replete with 
the wasps, and there are no more to be got. To see a toad 
swallow a big bumble-bee is a sight worth seeing; the sting 
apparently only serves as a sauce piquante to whet the appetite. 
Dr. Mivart mentions a singular device on the part of a common 
European frog, known as Pelobates fuscus—to secure protection 
when attacked; it mews “ like a cat” when touched, and “ emits 
@ vapour which smells of garlic strongly enough to make the 
eyes water.” Frogs and toads being, comparatively speaking at 
any rate, a feeble folk, are compelled to resort to mean tricks of 
this kind to save themselves from unpleasant attentions ; their 
safety as a rule lies in the capability of producing unpleasant 
secretions to deter the enemy; but a small toad, known as the 
“ Fire-bellied toad,” trusts to a quite unique method of defence. 
Its under surface, as the name implies, is of a fiery red; when the 
animal is hotly pursued and cornered, it suddenly falls on its 
back, displaying the startlingly red expanse of colour; this 
is believed to have a contrary effect to a red rag, and to deter 
instead of provoking the foe. Better still, perhaps, for purposes 
of protection is the general green colour of the tree-frog. There 
is, however, a large Australian species which is green, diversified 
by white. This is rather puzzling, for the white streaks do away 
with the advantage of the green. If the frog were only yellow 
or brown, the white might suggest mildew. But even the dullest 
of arboreal snakes must know that mildew is not found upon 
fresh leaves. A very singular form of amphibian—the Amphiuma 
—is selected by Mr. Mivart as one of the representatives of the 
tailed section of the group. A large specimen of this creature 
can be now seen at the Zoological Gardens. One might remark 
of it that “it has a leg,” and be just within the limits of the 
truth ; for its legs are the tiniest and the slenderest of any four- 
footed beast known tous, This newt, too, has a serious aspect, 
and seems to be wondering what has become of them. 


The next chapter deals with snakes. The serpent has, perhaps, 
given rise to more tall stories than any other animal in existence, 
even if we discount the “sea serpent.” Such stories, of course, 
the author passes by, and yet the reader who is not well up in the 
subject might think that the egg-eating snake was of the nature 
of a myth; this snake wears his teeth in his throat for the con- 
venience of being able to crack the eggs which he swallows 
without spilling their contents, The guile of the serpents is 
manifested now-a-days by the ingenious way in which they can 
conceal themselves by their resemblances to the objects among 
which they habitually live. There are several kinds of green 
tree-snakes which harmonize closely in colour to the leaves; it is 
of course supposed that they delude the predacious hawk or eagle 
by their deceptive hues, and that they also, when occasion serves, 
take a mean advantage of the small bird. To settle the point 
definitely, one would have to take up a position upon a tropical 
tree, as Waterton did upon his oak; but that course of action 
would have its drawbacks, for there are green and elusive vipers 
as well as harmless snakes: and to sit down upon a tree-viper— 
at any rate if it were done with insufficient force—would be, as 
Professor Drummond remarked @ propos of the puff-adder, to sit 
down for the last time. The worst kind of snake appears to be 
the Ophiophagus. Professor Mivart tells us that it will pursue 
man, instead of contenting itself with a bite at him as he passes. 
There is a story to the effect that when one of these snakes was 
brought for the first time to the Zoological Gardens, it was 
placed, in ignorance of its nature, in a case full of cobras; the 
next morning a sensible diminution in the number of the cobras 
was to be observed. Professor Mivart disposes of the generally 
believed theory that the age of a “rattler” can be told by the 
number of rings in its rattle, like the age of a tree; he fails, like 
most other people, to give a thoroughly satisfactory explanation 
of the rattling, from the snake’s point of view that is to say. 
Doubtless it is useful enough to the involuntary intruder upon 
the privacy of the snake; but natural selection does not, as a rule, 
seem to favour altruism. 

The chapter upon monkeys is, on the whole, the most success- 
ful. The author is here thoroughly at home, whether in extolling 
their grace and agility of movement, or in depreciating their 
intellect. Professor Mivart wishes to keep them in their proper 
place, and will not hear of anything analogous to human reason, 
even in the ces of the late “Sally.” In referring the 


earliest mention of the gorilla to Hanno, we believe Dr. Mivart 
to be in error; it is now generally the opinion that the “ yoppiAa” 

of that voyager and author are merely baboons, perhaps even the 
Gibraltar monkey ; for he speaks of their congregating in herds 


and throwing stones ; now the gorilla delights in family life, and 
has never been proved to be guilty of stone-throwing. Dr. Mivart 
is also not accurate in implying that the only gorilla seen in 
England was one exhibited at the Westminster Aquarium ; there 
was a baby gorilla on view at the Zoological Gardens not so long 
since. A good deal of incredulity has surrounded the tales about 
the gorilla, as every one knows. One story which requires verifica- 
tion is that they will mate with the chimpanzee. “Sally” did 
not escape from the suspicion of being the offspring of such a 
mésalliance ; her black features seemed to some to point to a 
gorilla as one parent. As, however, the chimpanzee really belongs 
to the highest aristocracy of the monkey race, while the gorilla is 
in some respects lower than any of the “ Anthropoids,” it is 
perhaps more than doubtful whether they would pair. The most 
curious fact about the lower monkeys is the sharp demarcation 
between those of the old world and those of the new; the pre- 
hensile tail is unknown among the monkeys of Africa and Asia, 
Some hint at a separate origin from the lemurs, which are thought 
to have come into existence in the submerged, and we must add 
hypothetical, continent variously termed “ Paradise” and “ Le- 
muria.” But from Paradise (in the Indian Ocean) to America is 
a very long cry, and Professor Mivart is inclined to suspect an 
altogether independent origin for the two groups of monkeys, 
and to believe that America was not discovered by Asiatic 
immigrants travelling vid Behring Strait. The lost continent 
of Atlantis would be a great convenience to us; but, in spite of 
diligent search (even with a microscope) for the remains of this 
continent, nothing trustworthy has turned up. 


CHARLES SUMNER.* 


HIS book, being an American biography, is, as a matter of 
course, inordinately long and full of trivial detail. It is 
the uniform custom of American biographers to make their books 
of enormous size, and to insist upon the very smallest and most 
insignificant matters of fact at as much length and with as much 
care as if they were of vital importance. The recipe is excellent 
for the making of books which no human patience can read, It 
is only by refusing to read that human nature can defend itself 
against the American biographer. We have no hesitation in 
declaring that Mr. Pierce’s book never will be read in any proper 
sense of the word. It may be consulted, but we cannot believe 
in the existence of any reader who will steadily go through the 
fourteen hundred pages or so in which Mr. Pierce tells the 
biography of Sumner from 1845 to his death. This absurd bulk 
is attained in the way we have already described, by the use of 
mere surplusage and unimportant detail. The fact that the book 
is described as “ Memoirs and Letters” is no excuse for its bloated 
proportions. Mr. Pierce does not make a complete reprint of 
Sumner’s letters. He does not even give the whole of each letter he 
does use. But,as he was going to select for the purpose of illustrating 
a biography, he should have picked only what was significant. 
That, however, is not the method of the American biographer, 
and Mr, Pierce reprints page upon page of quite ordinary notes 
written to or by Sumner, such as are sent by the post in thou- 
sands daily in every orderly community in the world. Of course, 
too, there are great slabs of quotation from newspapers and the 
diaries of contemporaries. These last are generally merely dull, 
informing us jejunely that Sumner spoke, and was very eloquent, 
and so forth, The newspapers are sometimes redeemed by their 
wonderful high-falutin’ style. High falutin’ is not confined to the 
newspapers. One eye-witness of Sumner’s appearance on a plat- 
form in ’45 says, “ It was like the descent of some unknown and 
unexpected god from Olympus.” This means, we presume, that 
Sumner was a personable young man, who spoke fluently. But, 
indeed, it is astonishing how many “ gods from Olympus” were 
to be met casually in Boston in and about 1845. The place 
literally swarmed with them. 

It must, in justice to Mr. Pierce, be acknowledged that he is 
quite innocent of those meretricious arts which prejudice and 
mislead the reader. We do not think that any one who, greatly 
daring, wades through these two—in every sense of the words— 
heavy volumes will be misled as to the character and capacity of 
Sumner. That he was a man of fair ability, who held the regular 
humanitarian liberal creed of the middle of the century with 
American differences, and preached it with American fluency, is 
undeniable. He was, like most of his school on both sides of 
the Atlantic, intensely conscious that he loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, and was proportionately ready to denounce the 
unsurpassable wickedness of all who did not agree with him. 
When old acquaintances differed from him on the Fugitive Slave 


* Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner, By Edward L, Pierce, 
Vols. IIL, and 1V. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1893 
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Law or the Mexican War, he accused them in print of having 
stained their hands with blood. He never could understand 
why they called this personal abuse. Mr. Pierce seems to be 
under the same difficulty, and quotes Mr. Gladstone’s Bulgarian 
atrocity speeches as examples in favour of Sumner. We are 
prepared to acknowledge that there is little difference be- 
tween the two, but that is possibly not what Mr. Pierce 
means. Inthe matter of abuse there was, to be sure, little to 
choose between one side and the other in the American Senate 
in the “ante-bellum” times. Mr. Pierce quotes largely from 
Douglas and other Southern speakers to show that they had no 
right to complain of Sumner. The particular speech which 
Mr. Brooks alleged as his excuse for the notorious assault was in 
comparison moderate. It was not so very unparliamentary to 
say that Butler was a Don Quixote whose Dulcinea was the 
“harlot slavery.” Mr. Pierce tells the story of the attack on 
Sumner with copious medical details. On the whole, we think 
he proves that it was a decidedly blackguard performance. 
Brooks was afraid that Sumner, a heavier man than himself, 
might wrench his stick from his hand. So he fell on him, sitting 
at a heavy fixed desk, and hit him on the top of the head before 
he could rise. Moreover, he declared that, if his stick was 
taken, he intended to kill Sumner, which, we presume, means 
that he had provided himself with a knife or pistol to use against 
@ man whom he knew would be unarmed. The chivalry of the 
—_ seems to have no great reason to be proud of Preston S. 
rooks, 


It is natural enough that Mr. Pierce sees nothing but what was 
disinterested in Sumner’s hatred of slavery and the slave-holding 
South. In one sense this was no doubt the case. Sumner had 
no mere interest of his pocket to serve, and appears to have been 
always perfectly clean from anything like corruption. Whether 
he had not an interest of his ambition to serve is another matter. 
When he began public life opposition to the South and hostility 
to slavery were almost the only subjects which a Northern man 
could take up with any chance of earning personal distinction. It 
is almost impossible to doubt that Sumner was influenced by this 
consideration. Even if this were so, however, it would only show 
that he bore a strong resemblance to politicians in many countries. 
The heat and animosity with which he attacked the “ peculiar 
institution” of the South was common to him with most of the 
opponents of slavery. It is difficult to get people to talk sensibly 
on the subject now, and was nearly impossible then. A very 
large element of mere animosity to the Southerners did enter into 
his hatred of their institution ; but of that it must in justice be 
said that it was, if not provoked, at least exacerbated and exag- 
gerated by the tone of clumsy arrogance too often assumed by 
the advocates of the South. It must have been hard to endure 
airs of aristocratic insolence awkwardly worn by men not 
superior in descent to the old stock of New England, who affected 
to think themselves superior simply because they owned slaves. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M ZOLA'S coping-stone to the very composite edifice of 
© Les Rougon-Macquart is neither the best nor the worst 
of the twenty, though it is nearer to the best. Like most of 
them—like all the better class—it consists of two imperfectly 
united parts (1), There is the double passion of “ Dr. Pascal” 
for scientific means of prolonging life by smashing up sheep’s 
brains, filtering them, and injecting (which occasionally cures 
people and occasionally kills them), and for tabulating all the 
facts of his very disreputable family, by way of accumulating 
the “ documents ” which M. Zola has imaginatively utilized. And 
there is his very different passion for his niece Clotilde, daughter 
of our very disreputable acquaintance Saccard. Some might add 
a third motive, the struggle in Clotilde’s mind between religious 
sense and scientific nonsense, which is practically decided by 
her love for her uncle. (It is perpetually necessary to remind 
Englishmen that in non-Protestant countries there is nothing 
essentially disgraceful in this—“in Peter's reign Such mixture 
is not held a stain.”) All the scientific part is, as usual, tedious 
rabdchage, and the Science v. Religion conflict, though intrinsi- 
cally better, wants a different handling from M. Zola’s. On 
the other hand, the love scenes are by no means bad, and on 
more than one i ially the fine night passage on the 
threshing-floor—approach, though in a far-off and elderly way, 
those really immortal in the enchanted garden of the 
Paradou which made of La faute de [Abbé Mouret a very great 
book indeed, just mangué. It has pleased M. Zola to end witha 
caricature of himself in the shape of a very elaborate chapter 


(1) Le Docteur Pascal. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 


describing, with much minuteness, the earliest process of adminis- 
tering nourishment to the human individual. This is performed 
to admiration by Clotilde when Pascal is dead and his documents 
(except the genealogical-tree of the Rougon-Macquart, which 
also we could have resigned to Vulcan without a sigh) have been 
traitorously combusted by his mother, Félicité. It must at least 
be said that, if this book alone survived, posterity would have a 
very fair, but distinctly favourable, notion of M. Zola, both in 
his weakness and in his strength. 

We do not know whether it is an accident, or whether the old 
French Chauvinist spirit is really kindling once more, but this is 
the second volume devoted to Charlet (2) which has reached us in 
a few months. Of course, Charlet was something more than a 
purveyor of things like that truly absurd piece of melodrama, 
the “ Grenadier de Waterloo” (which, by the way, M. Dayot has 
not, we think, reproduced). He could draw—with immense 
spirit and in a manner which can only be called grasse—all sorts 
of subjects from the life. Had he given himself up to it, no man 
could have illustrated Romantic literature better and few so well. 
But he lives, he was most popular in his own day, and perhaps 
he was most at home, as the painter of the conscript and the 
grognard, of the contrast between war-worn invalids and war- 
struck little children, of imposing Napoleonic grenadiers with 
yard-long moustaches and inevitable pipes. 

Decidedly the French are getting on. It is long since, instead 
of regarding the world as beginning at Dunkirk and finishing at 
Cette, they began to globe-trot, and here is M. Cléry (3), who has 
actually done the Indian grand tour with his wife and family! 
His familiar letters on the subject are interesting enough and very 
pleasantly written. In his invincible ignorance of English (he 
heard a wicked young Englishman say, “ Black man ; give my some 
cofee”) and his conviction of our political wickedness he is all French ; 
but personally he has nothing but good words for us. He is as 
complimentary to Lord Harris, who, indeed, seems to have been 
very polite to him, as to Russian grand dukes, and he ends the 
book almost in a stupor of admiration at the Bishop of Colombo, 
who was reading Plato “dans le texte, s'il vous plait.” And, 
indeed, Dr. Copleston is extremely capable of that not very im- 
possible exploit. 

That Countess Stéphanie Tascher de la Pagerie’s Mon séjour 
aux Tuileries (4) should have gone into a fourth edition does not 
surprise us, because it is about Courts. It does surprise us (to 
keep to the method of “I love my love”) because it has no 
Cussedness. Countess Stéphanie deals with the period between 
1852 and 1858. Sometimes she handles public events which are 
important, and then she is not too accurate—for instance, she 
mixes up Balaklava with Inkermann in a wonderful manner. 
More frequently she deals with private events, and then, while 
we cannot pretend to decide whether she is accurate or not, she 
is usually a little unimportant. But she is seldom or never ill- 
natured, and invariably good-humoured. 

M. Dall (5) duly makes the inevitable apology for treating 
Port Royal after Sainte-Beuve. To speak frankly, we think he 
might have left it alone; but he was perfectly entitled not to 
leave it alone if he liked, and as things go now he will doubtless 
find some readers who think that Sainte-Beuve is out of date. 


We have noticed more than one number of the Bibliotheque 
W histoire illustrée, and have been able to praise it for its combina- 
tion of the scholarly and the popular. We think that this com- 
mendation may be extended to M. Souriau’s Louis XVI et la 
Révolution (6). The illustrations are well chosen, though some of 
them do not lend themselves very well to reproduction in little, 
and the narrative is at least clear. Impartial it does not pretend 
to be, and is not ; but it does not greatly exceed the license of a 
popular eulogist of the Revolution. 


Whether an almost literal translation of the libretto of Parsifal 
into French was wanted is not for us to decide(7). We can say 
truthfully that it could hardly have been done bettgr than by 
Mme. Judith Gautier. 


(2) Charlet et son quvre. Par Armand Dayot. Paris: Ancienne 
Maison Quantin. 

(3) De Paris a Lahore. Par Léon Cléry. Paris: Lemerre. 

@ ia Tuileries. Par la Comtesse Stéphanie Tascher de 
la Pagerie. Paris: Ollendorff, 

(5) La mére Angélique. Par Guillaume Dall. Paris: Perrin. 


(6) Louis XVI et la Révolution. Par M. Souriau. Paris: Ancienne 
Maison Quantin. 
(7) Parsifal. Traduction de Judith Gautier. Paris: Cohn. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


par the novelists have invited the confidence of the public, 
and showed how novels are ‘made, and have, moreover, 
secured the serious attention of many fond people who believe 
there is profit in the confidences, it is almost certain that the 
translation of M. Francisque Sarcey’s Recollections of Middle Life 
(Heinemann), by Elizabeth Luther Cary, will be much studied by 
the English and the American reader who are curious as to the 
methods of successful lecturers. M. Sarcey has much to say on 
the art, its difficulties and its scope, in this lively record of his 
experiences of the pleasures and penalties of lecturing. He 
writes feelingly of the excitement of the calling, and of the 
always-possible hazard of a fall which the lecturer must risk ifhe 
be of an adventurous spirit. He remarks, with truth, that good 
lectures must have good plans; and he shows that there is 
infinite variety in good lectures, and good plans may be poles 
asunder as to systematized method. The lecturer may prepare 
by elaborate rehearsals before friends, as did M. Thiers when he 
had an important speech in hand; or he may face the venture 
with a bare outline of his lecture—a mere skeleton, as it were— 
and trust to his powers of improvisation to put on flesh. When 
M. Sarcey insists upon the good plan, he leaves the choice of a 
plan quite undefined. Some of his best effects have been pro- 
duced by a happy independence of plan. He has improvised, in 
fact ; and, without premeditated malice, said the thing that is 
malicious, or struck home with a fine, unexpected thrust of 
irony. As to his methods, though he treats of them with a plea- 
sant candour, he expressly affirms that they are unlikely to be of 
service to others, This warning, however, will be thrown away 
on people who believe there is much to be learned from books on 
the art of lecturing or public speaking and reciting. Guides to 
an illusory royal road to excellence in these subjects continue, 
and will continue, to be published, despite the fact that there is 
more to be learned from a single hearing of a lecture than from a 
hundred best books. 

Mr. Edward Cannan’s History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution (Percival & Co.) is a review of the doctrines of 
leading English economists from 1776 to 1848, and gives in clear 
form and with much exactitude of method a consecutive history 
of the growth and development of economic theory during the 
period prescribed. “No one,” says Mr. Cannan, “any longer 
believes that political economy was invented by Adam Smith and 
perfected by John Stuart Mill,” and he thinks it is almost neces- 
sary to apologize for taking the Wealth of Nations of the one writer 
and the Principles of the other as the limits of his review. It is 
hard to see, however, since Mr. Cannan’s object was the writing 
of a history of theory, and not a treatise on political economy, 
that he could have started from any other point than the publica- 
tion of Smith’s memorable work. Had he elected to begin with 
“Mill, he would have plunged into the middle period of history, a 
middle that does not even serve as the mean of two extremes— 
the orthodoxy of Smith and the advanced teaching of those young 
and confident writers of the day who regard the old doctrines as 
altogether exploded. From Mill the historian must have 
been forced to hark back to Ricardo, if only to show how the 
youthful Mill drank inspiration under his father’s care from the 
Ricardian fount. To begin with the beginning, which is Adam 
Smith, is surely the only way open to the historian of Eng- 
Tish political economy. And if all our lights in political 
economy had closely observed the “ principles” of Adam 
Smith, and had been less intent on the fantastic search for 
“ laws,” and the fame that is the meed of discoverers, the dismal 
science must have proved less inexact than it is, and very much 
less dismal. Such, at least, is the conclusion enforced by the 
study of Mr. Cannan’s History. His book is, in fact, a history of 
opinion quite as much as a record of deductions from facts 
and of scientific formulations of theory. His account, for 
example, of Malthus and his critics, and of what has been written 
on the population question, is interesting not only for its well- 
condensed statement of a famous controversy, but as a diverting 
commentary on the airy fabrics which economists build in accord- 
ance with “laws” which scarcely survive the generation that 
acclaimed them as discoveries. Our little systems have their day. 
Economic “ laws” of rent, or profits; or distribution, once deemed 
self-evident or irrefutable, are found by later economists to be 
entirely imaginary, or, at the best, dubious principles, very 
loosely defined. Mr. Cannan’s examination of Mill's theories 
illustrates this matter clearly enough. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s Awrangzib (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press), the latest additin to Sir William Hunter's excellent 
series of “Rulers of India,” is a well-knit and capable sketch of 
one of the most remarkable, perhaps the most interesting, of the 
Mogul emperors, Not even the great Akbar enjoyed more 


fame beyond the borders of India than the stern Puritan, as Mr, 
Lane-Poole calls him, whose life and character are so strongly 
contrasted with those of his immediate predecessors. Thanks to 
Bernier, chiefly, the career of Aurangz{b stirred a lively interest 
in Western Europe, and inspired the greatest English poet of his 
time with one of his most successful tragedies. Yet his long 
reign, despite the enlargement of his empire in the south, was 
something of a splendid failure, even in the opinion of contem- 
porary historians of his own religious faith. His conquest of the 
Dekkan, imposing though it appears, as the crowning result of a 
prolonged and pertinacious military enterprise, proved not merely 
fruitless, but the source of anarchy and dissolution. The 
Maratbis were but “scotched” by the subjugation of Golconda 
and Bijdptir, and up to the death of Aurangzib continued to 
ravage the Dekkan under the headship of their queen-regent, 
Tara Bai, who deserves a place, as Mr. Lane-Poole observes, 
“among the great women of history.” Ifthe heroic element in 
Aurangzib’s character is most conspicuous at any one period of 
his picturesque career, it was in the darkening years of its close, 
when he faced disappointments and misfortunes with inflexible 
resolution and courage. 

Under the title Some French Writers (Chapman & Hall) Mr. 
Edward Delille has reprinted certain sketches of French poets 
and novelists originally contributed to the Fortnightly, with 
papers descriptive of Parisian life, of literary gatherings in the 
cafés, and of the mysteries of poussetage and other card-sharping 
practices, of which the late Robert-Houdin wrote an engaging 
and interesting volume. Mr. Delille’s notes on M. Bourget, 
“ Pierre Loti,” “the poet Verlaine,” M. Guy de Maupassant, and 
the rest, are in the impressionist style, and fair examples of it, 
Mr. Delille evidently has an ear attuned to the “ Verlainian 
treble.” 

The free life of the cowboy finds a sympathetic singer in Mr. 
Chittenden, whose tuneful Ranch Verses (Putnam’s Sons), manly 
in sentiment and musical in flow, have a right cheerful tone, and 
are accompanied by some pretty illustrations, both landscape and 
portraits, apparently from photographs. Thus pictorial truth is 
properly associated with song that is unpretentious and of undi- 
luted truth of representation. Mr. Chittenden’s verse is full of 
spirit and vivacity. The joy of existence and the sense of perfect. 
sympathy of free and tameless nature animate his lyrics. 

Mr. Kirkwood Gracey’s Rhyming Legends of Ind (Thacker & 
Co.) are conceived in a sportive vein, and shaped to the loose and 
many-rhymed metres of Ingoldsby. The useful “moral” which 
adorns the tale in some examples still further recalls the model 
that has inspired Mr. Gracey. In “A Terrible Tiger” and “The 
Blue Cow,” both “true stories,” we have ludicrous stories of 
tame beasts being mistaken for wild, the tiger story being an 
Indian version, as history repeats itself, of Bloomfield’s pleasant. 
narrative of the Fakenham Ghost. 

In the new volume, the seventh, of the 7ransactions of the 
English Goethe Society, published by Mr. Nutt, some unusually 
interesting contributions are to be noted, in addition to Sir 
Theodore Martin’s excellent translation of the “ Roman Elegies.” 
Mr. Eugene Oswald’s sketch of Chamisso’s life is a well-digested 
piece of work, and comprises an estimate of the poet and the 
botanist that is both just and sympathetic. Noteworthy also are 
Mr. Robert Meusch’s “ Goethe and Wordsworth,” and Mr. Coup- 
land’s “ Recent Contributions to the Study of Faust.” A subject 
of considerable importance, and of much novelty, is dealt with 
by Mr. Alexander Tille in his essay on “The Artistic Treatment 
of the Faust Legend.” This is the first attempt, we believe, to 
deal with, in a kind of historical retrospect, the numerous works 
designed by artists in illustration of Goethe's Faust. The draw- 
ings of Delacroix, Retzsch, Cornelius, Liezen-Mayer, and Seibertz. 
—to name the most illustrious exemplars—are, of course, widely 
celebrated. But there are many more, not to mention paintings, 
that are highly meritorious, yet scarcely known in England, all 
of which are considered in the course of Mr. Tille’s interesting 
and valuable review of the subject. We believe that Tony 
Johannot should be included among Faust illustrators, though 
we have not found his name in Mr, Tille’s essay. 

The June issue of the new French illustrated monthly, Le 
Livre et Image (Paris: Rondeau), is extremely attractive both 
in letterpress and illustration. The editor, M. Grand-Carteret, 
has drawn liberally on his famous collections in illustrating his 
articles on Charlet and pictorial journalism under the Restora- 
tion, and the paper on Salons and Painters by “ Diderot II.” 
M. Arthur Pougin, also, in his very interesting “Salon Musica} 
sous la Restauration,” reproduces some autographs and drawings 
of Cherubini from his collection, by way of illustration, Among 
these are some examples of the composer's sprightly jeur d'eaprit 
in music, such as a punning exercise 4 trois voix on his own name, 
ard another: clever and witty canon written for his friend 
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Sauvageot. These, and the three specimens of designs for play- 
ing-cards, are veritable artistic curiosities. 

A handy compilation, which will prove serviceable as a book 
for reference, is the new reprint from the Times entitled Annual 
Summaries (Macmillan & Co.), of which we have the first volume, 
embracing the period 1851-1875. 

The Annual Register for 1892 (Longmans & Co.) gives, as here- 
tofore, a condensed statement of English, foreign, and colonial 
history in the past year, with a useful chronicle of events, 
obituary, and retrospect of science, literature, and art. 

The Amateur Photographer's Annual for 1893 (Hazell, Watson, 
& Viney) is a complete guide to all who practise with the 
camera, and contains some effective illustrations of the art. 
There is much valuable advice in the article on “ Practical 
Work,” by Mr. John Hodges, and the useful “ Holiday Guide ” is 
this year both enlarged and improved. 

We have also received Calendar of the Patent Rolls, in the 

Public Record Office, of Edward I., 1281-1292, prepared under 
the Deputy Keeper's superintendence (Eyre & Spottiswoode) ; 
Lectures on Sanitary Law, by A. Winter Blyth (Macmillan & 
Co.); The ; tts Theory, Design, and Manufacture, by 
C. C. Hawkins, M.A., and F. Wallis, with illustrations (Whittaker 
& Co.); Workers without Wage, by Edith Carrington (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.); An Outline of Legal Philosophy, by W. A. Watt, 
M.A. (Edinburgh: Clark); Modern Microscopy, by M. I. Cross 
and Martin J. Cole (Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox) ; Outlines of Roman 
History, by H. F. Pelham, M.A. (Percival & Co.); Founders of 
Old Testament Criticism, by T. K. Cheyne, D.D. (Methuen & 
Co.) ; History of India, by Sir Roper Lethbridge, new edition 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witch- 
craft, by Ernest Hart (Smith, Elder, & Co.); The Philosophy of 
Individuality, by Antoinette Brown Blackwell (Putnam's Sons) ; 
Val Maria, a romance of the time of Napoleon, by Mrs. Lawrence 
Turnbull (Philadelphia : Lippincott) ; God’s Birds, by John Priest- 
man (Burns & Oates); Marse Chan, a tale of Virginia, by Thomas 
Nelson Page (Sampson Low & Co.), illustrated edition; The 
Search for God, Sermons by Prebendary Eyton (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Under King Constantine (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.); A Book of Day Dreams, by Charles 
Leonard Moore (New York: Holt & Oo.), new edition; 
Catherine Elsmere's Widowhood, by E. Chabot (Siegle); Lyrics, 
by J. A. Goodchild (Horace Cox); Iscariot, a poem, by William 
Isaac Keay (Stoneman) ; Psycothon, by “ Laicus” (Bell & Sons) ; 
The Labour Movement, by L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. (Fisher 
Unwin) ; Sacred Studies ; or, Higher Religious Education, by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair (Elliot Stock); The Loves of Paul 
Fenly, by Anna M. Fitch (Putnam’sSons) ; Poet-Lore, No. 5, Vol. V., 
a monthly magazine (Boston: Poet-Lore Co.); Little Raja's 
Primer of Indian History, by the Rev. G. U. Pope (Longmans & 
Co.); The Maybrick Case, by Dr. Helen Densmore (Sonnenschein 
& Co.); The Masked Venus, by R. H. Savage (Routledge), new 
edition ; and Be Kind to your Old Age, a Village Discussion of 
Post-Office Aids to Thrift, new edition (S.P.C.K.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS tntended for the SarurDAY ReviEw should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 38 Sovrnampron Street, Stranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 
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PARIS. 


The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs, Borveav & 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs, GatieNant’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqve Durerroy, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosqup Micnet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM. —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manage 


UCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, MATINER, KING 
VITT. next Monday and Toesday Nights. at *.%, and MATINEE eturdey, Je say 15, at 
might. BENEFIT of MISS ELLEN (Mr. J, open to 
loo booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 


for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 
The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces, 


be obtained on ordinary Hire, or based on the one, two, or three years’ 
omy Now Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Keynote, Lonpox. Telephone No, 3564. 


MERRYWEATHER’S 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines, 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


EPPS’ S COCOAINE 


A-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 
A thin eee of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the 
place of tea. 
Sold only in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""— British Medical Journal. 
In Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 5¢., and 10s., of all Chemists, &o. 
HOTELS. 
[TLFRACOMBE.—ILFRAOOMBE HOTEL. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


“ Nothing so has been in E - 
very nut to crack. Post. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Admission, 1s. 10 to 6. 
THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTI 
Rom Mall SEVENTIETH ANNUAL 
naccnceenaieaeees ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
BINETERNTH EXHIBITION | Is NOW 0 OPEN, 
ALFRED De FRUP RWS, 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. 
October 3.4.5, and 6. 


tarien, Church Congren or particulars, address Honorary Secre- 
EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADFIELD | COLLEC BERKS.—TWO FOUNDA- 

(at least) value Ninety and Eiemy Guineas 

ONE WARDEN EXHIBITION val neas - 

TIONS (ai least) value MINOR EXHIBE: 
tween eleven 1, 1693. 5S ts of Exam jon : ° 

and under thirteen.— A, —Apply to Rev. the Wag 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD MASTERSHIP of 

is School ACANT. The Master m grad Jniversi 

aly 20, 1893, to the undersigned, from whom particulars may be obtained. It is 

Fequested that no bs made te any of ihe 

PONSONBY WILMER, Clerk to the Governors, 11 New Court, Carey "Street, Lincoln’ 


R42) \DLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


‘WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c., EXAMINATIONS, and 
ATIO. GERMANY.—Colonel RO 
try, in Colonel ROBERTS M, Ari 
Graduates and trong bz te, othe Raya! Naval Coleg) with 
ern 
Prospectus sent upon application. 3 and Dreisam Strasse, I reiburg, Baden, Germany. 


T° 2 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S8,W. 


Patrons. 
HRBH, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HRB.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HR.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK, 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
santation, subject to the life of the donor, 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

UBGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Haxaixs & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by the Szcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8.W., where all communications 
should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman, 
B. EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 


CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 
of HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
£.—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS to meet 
T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary. 


COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
NAPIER HARBOUR BOARD 
5 PER CENT: LOAN 


OF £200,000, 
In Debenttires cf £100 each, redeemable Ist January, 1928, 


Authorised by an Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intituled “ The 
Napier Harbour Board Loan Act, 1892,” and secured on the rates authorised to be 
levied on the Rateable property in the N Harbour Rating District as defined 
by the Act as well as on surplus revenue, if any,of the Napier Harbour Board. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, as Agents for the Napier Harbour Board, will 
receive tenders for the whole or any portion of the above-mentioned Loan of 
£200,000, in 5 per cent. Debentures of #100 each, payable to bearer. 

Interest is payable half-yearly on January 1 and July 1 of each year, at the Bank 
of Australasia, London or Napier, at the option of the holder. The first coupon 
will be payable on January 1, 1894, and the Loan is repayable on January 1, 1928, 
in London or Napier, at the option of the holder. 

The Act provides that the Napier Harbour Board shall levy and oe 
annually a sinking fund, not exceeding 1 per cent. per annum, to be in by 
Commissioners to be appointed for the purpose, and the Harbour Board has resolved 
to create for the purposes of this Loan a sinking fund of } per cent. per annum. 

This Loan is secured upon the rates to be levied on all rateable property within 
the “ Napier Harbuur Rating District” (which the Commissioner of Taxes of New 
Zealand certified to be of the value of £7,607,220), as well as upon the surplus 
revenue, if any, of the Napier Harbour Board, after providing for all previously 
existing charges thereon. 

The rates authorized by the Act to be levied on property within the Borough of 
Napier are double those on property outside that area. A rate of 14d. per £ in the 
Borough and of rd per £ in the remaining area would provide nah the whole ser- 
vice of this Loan, together with that of £300,000 previously issued on similar 
security. 

The ordinary revenue of the Napier Harbour Board for the year 1892, - 
dently of the above-mentioned rating powers, was sufficient, after payment of all 
other charges, to provide over £13,000 towards the service of the existing Loan, and 
it is anticipated that the revenue will steadily increase. 

The Acts under which this Loan is issued, the Engineer’s Memorandum or Report 
on the works in progress, for the completion of which and the execution of further 
works the Loan is to be raised, and other Tn connected with the Loan, may be 
ins) at the Bank of ‘Australasia, Lo 

he holders of Debentures u: der this aon will have no claim in respect thereof 
on the public revenues of New Zealand or on the General Government thereof. 
advice has been received to the effect that the Debentures and Coupons of 
this are not subject to any tax imposed by recent New Zealand legislation. 

Tenders in the form annexed to be lodged with The Bank of Australasia, in 
London, on or before Monday, July 10, at Two o'clock in the afternoon, at which 
time they will be opened in the presence of such applicants as may attend. 

The Debentures will be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the price offered 
is not less than £8 for each £100 Debenture. Tenders at a price including a 
fraction of a shilling other than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted, and 
should the Teaders at the lowest price — to an allotment exceed the amount 
nal eeaacacraate hereat,a distribution will be made as nearly as practicable pro 


ye will be required as follows:—£5 per cent. on application, and on 
July 17 as much as iT leave £75 per cent. payable on August 14. In case of 
default in the payment of any instalment at the proper date, the deposit and 
instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

The Debentures will be delivered against fully paid allotment letters, endorsed 
by the allottees. 

Payment may be made in full on or after July 17 under discount at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained from wy Bank of em and from 
Brokers, Messrs. Muliens, Marshall & Co.,4 Lombard Street, and Messrs. i 4 
Sebag & Co., 14 Throgmorton Street, London. 

Bank of Australasia, 
4 Threadneedle Street, London. 
July 1, 1893. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to A combined with freedom from the 
dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 
“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet, 

Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDHE, B.C. 
OLIVHB BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SAVE THE OHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President—_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 arein industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

have teen ty the other of the £08 
Society will be on application. 

the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society, FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 82 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
This Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Popule tion, one mile radius, 


Ban 
ARLES “BYERS, Secretory. 


Messrs. Currie, & 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
The Wi of of Governors y ANNUAL 
TIONS DO. ATIONS to ‘enable to carry on the ever-increasing 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
Treasurers, 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


J. BR. MOSSE, Esq. CHARLES L. TODD, Secret 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Iaveded Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,600,000, 

Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOR. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Bsr. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 

Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 1836, 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS — ANNUITIES. 
Heap Orvrices: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL—7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds exceed Hight Millions Sterling. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. Moperate. Bonuses LARGE, 


- Policy-Holders incur no Liabilit d Participate 
NINETY PER Tae PROFITS of their class, 


Please apply for Prospectus. 
Orrices: 7 CORNHILL, % CHARING CROSS, ayp 130 FENCHURCH ST. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 1 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........ £36 ,000,000. 


RE. SE TITIES. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. or to PALL MALL, 8.W. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 


General Ill-Treatment, 5,145. Neglect and Starvation, 17,337. Begging Cases, 2,012- 
Assaults, 2,545. ‘Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359. 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 

The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 
Wales, and Ireland, 
Names of informants kept strictly private, 
Auditors—GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. ABankers—COUTTS & CO. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axnp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED~—Telegraphic Address: Loxpox. 

140 STRAND, W.C., axv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
[Ts IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL. 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 

E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRB) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
edt per CET. oa C URRENT NT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum balances, when 


wn below 
ne VINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of ee the bank receives small 


ALMANACE, free 
"PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Guin Victoria Street, E 

Reserve Liabi 
Branches aad and on the most favours 
Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 

wich ba on H. B, MACNAB, Manager, 


BERNARD QUARITCH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 
OF RARE OLD BOOKS 


AND VALUABLE MODERN WORKS, 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
May be had post free for SIX PENNY STAMPS. 


*,* BERNARD Pt te MONTHLY LISTS are sent gratis to 
K-BU YBRS in all parts of the globe, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


2, 15, 16, 25, 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, ané 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, SW. 


Quy of of LONDON TRUSS SC SOCIETY, 35 6 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1907. 
Patron—H.R.H, the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 

JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

cononne”’” Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers... { TNDERSON, ANDERSON, & } Fenchurch Avence, London, 
or tothe later 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President-LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE. M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, 8B. 22. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Ty ustees—Right Hoa. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


ing Room open 
+ 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls. ; to Members. 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librariam 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 


JULY CATALOGUE of valuable SECOND- 
fered is now wi sen 


Now ready. Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges. 10s. “@a. net. 
THB 


EARLY DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE ; 

Or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. 
To which is added a Glimpee of Old Haileybury ; Patna during the 5 
A 8ketch of the Natural Hi of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfordshire V. 
By EDWARD LOCKWOOD, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of “ 
Natural History of Monghyr.” 

Simpxkix, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent, & Limited. 
Farmer & Sons, 295 Bdgware Road 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES, 


For NORWAY. 
July 15, for 27 days. August 2, for 24 days, 


A st 16, for 
Call ling be Leith two 
steamers wil! be navigated through the“ Inner Inside the fri 
of Norway - thus water, and will visit some the fi 
For SICILY, the Levant and CRIMEA, 
leaving September 2, for 46 days. 
For the MEDITERRANEAN, 
leaving September 12, for 3! days. 
For MADEIRA, TENEBRIFF AZORES, 
leaving 65 days. 
The Steamers are fitted with electric Mabe, cleats bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
F. Green & Co., and Head Oftices, arch A’ 
Managers .. \ Anderson, Anderson, & Co. } 


Now ready. Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 
ROYAL WEDDING NUMBER OF THE 


SALON,” 
Profusely Illustrated. Articles by leading Authors of the day. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, fan May Wedding March,” composed expressly 
Signor Rowili, and dedicated by special favour and permission to Her Serene 


Highness, 
Offices: 21 FURNIVAL STBERT, E.C.; 4 Adelaide Street, W.C. ; 
AND ALL BOOKSTALLS, 


Now ready, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


DESIGNS AND DECORATIONS. 
By ALDAM HEATON. 


CHIMNEY ¢ ORNAMENTAL Wall Frieze Painting, 
Blinds aud Marpets, Furniture, Designs tor Needlework, broidery, Curtains, 
Charch Work, Staiced Glass Painting, &o. &o. 


26 anv 27 CHARLOTTE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, W. 


Avenue, E.C., or te Che West-End 


‘ Agents: SIMPKIN, MaRsHALL, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court, 


RD 
Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 complaints of : 
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MACMILLAN & C0."3 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Craw- 
FORD. 3 vols. crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford's novel hes more claims than one to a 
high apd in a need fiction. It is admirable in its general handling and 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rupyarp 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ The book is one for all Mr. Kipling’s admirers to 
Ser this and come Ser thes, end not a few for well- 

contains.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The stories are full of life, vigour. and directness, 
They hold the attention, and dwell in the memory. There is an immense deal of 
humour, any quantity of ‘good sense and discernment.” 

my VER.—* Not one can fail to notice the rapid growth of Mr. Kipling’s 

h and He is now in that serene region where be is 
independent of rte the public will read and enjoy his works whether the critics 
or 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The completest book that Mr. Kipling has yet given 
us in workmanship, the weightiest and most humane in breadth of view......It 
can only be regarded as afresh landmark in the progression of his genius.” 


THE ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty 


Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. By F. D. Maurice, Professor of 
Casuistry and Moral Philo-ophy. A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “EVERSLEY SERIES.” 


THE LITERARY WORKS of JAMES 


SMETHAM. Edited by WILLIAM Davigs. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


PORTRAITS by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA 


WEBSTER. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ In Mrs, Webster we have a profound and original 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SPLENDID COUSIN.” 


MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. By Mrs. Anprew 


Dean, Author of * Isaac Eller’s Money.” 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


NOW READY. 


WHO WINS—LOSES. By Soria Mary 


Locke. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. By Mrs. 


Srevensoy, Author of Juliet” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


AVERY MACALPINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Librarier. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


JOEL MARSH, AN AMERICAN; 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


By AVERY MACALPINE, 
Author of “ A Man’s Conscience” and “* Teresa Itasca.” 


Scotsman :—“ Tdyliic sketches of home life. to which the writer has imparted not a few 
graceful touches : of nature. The colyetion ws will commend itself to many readers, ior the 
lasgow Hera'd Contains five ver: but all by literary power 
and ae This collection of tales is of more than average meri <f 
People :—* The author has an excellent style, and can i pathos without over- 
his effects.” 
Bristol Ti nd Mirror :-“ A Macalpine i it literary acquaintance. 
pathos is of the kind to — 
a ~~ Advertiser :—** The side lights on the working of the American Political Machine 


“lloyds :—"* Well drawn and clear in style.” 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & BOWDEN, Lrrrep, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.O, 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Post orders promptly execute?, Usual cash discounts, 


BLACKWOOD’ S MAGAZINE. 


No, 933, JULY 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS : 

THE RELIGION OF LETTERS, 1750-1850. 

THE ROMANTIC MARRIAGE OF MAJOR JAMES ACHILLES KIRK- 
PATRICK, sometime British Resident at the Oourt of Hyderabad. By 
Sir Epwarp STRacuHry, Bart. 

A TALE OF TWO STUDIOS. 

EVENINGS WITH MADAME MOHL. 

A NOVEL BY A JESUIT FATHER. 4 

AUSTRALIA AND INDIA: THEIR FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AND 
MUTUAL RELATIONS. 

EARLSOOURT. Chaps. XXV.-XXVIL 

BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE’S MEMOIRS. 

CHANCE SHOTS AND ODD FISH. By “A Son oF Tak MARSHES.” 

THREE NOVELS. 

THE SFORZA BOOK OF HOURS. 

THE DEATH OF SIR ANTHONY D’ARCES DE LA BASTIE.) 

THE IRISH MAGISTRACY AND CONSTABULARY UNDER HOM 
ROLE. 

MARRIAGE BELLS. By M. 0. W. 0. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY, 1893. 


THR CRAFTS” EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER. By Epwarp 

icky, C. 

THE NINTH CLAUSE. (To my Fellow-Gladstonians.) By Dr. WALLACE, M.P. 

THE NEW SOULH SEA BUBBLE. By the Hon. ForTRscus. 

Tag aaa BOUNDARY QUESTION. (Witha Map.) By the Hon. Gzorce N. 
SUBZON, 


“ ROBBING GOD.” By the Rev. Dr. JEssopr. 
CHARLES DAUDSLAIRS AND EDGAR POE: A LITERARY AFFINITY. By 
eM UART. 


THE PAN-BRITANNIC GATHERING. By J. AstLEY CoopEr. 

SOME DAY DREAMS AND REALITIES. By the Rev. Haury Jones, 

HOW TO CATALOGUE BOOKS. By J. Taytor Kay. 

COOKERY AS A BUSINESS. By Mary Hanuisoy. 

GREAT BRITAIN AS A SEA-POWER. By the Hon. T. A. Brassry. 

THE SITUATION AT WASHINGTON. By Professor GoLDWILN Suits. 

MEDLEZVAL MEDICINE. By Mrs. Kine. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By Professor HARNACK (with an Introduction by Mrs, 
WanD). 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 


A VISIT TO PRINCE BISMARCK. By G. W. SMALLEY. 

THE EVOLUTION OF OUR RACE, By Frepgric Harrisoy. 

BEAUTIFUL LONDON. By GRANT ALLEN. 

THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. By Professor Tuorpr, F.R.S. 

THE DYNASTY OF THE BROHANS. By Ancor 

THE MAUSOLEUM OF IBSEN. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN’S TRADE-UNIONS, By Miss E. Marcu PHILLIPPs, 

THE RUSSIAN INTRIGUES IN SOUTH-EASTERN EURUPE. By C. B. 
RKOYLANCKE-KENT. 

THE UNITED STATES DURING ONE HUNDRED YEARS, 


MOVEMENTS IN EASTERN SIAM. By Sir Richanp Bart., 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


NEW ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, No, 1, JUNE, 1893, price 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED ARCH ZOLOGIST, 


HE 

T Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. Scot. 

CONTENTS : 

A VERY ANCIENT INDUSTRY. By Epwarp Lovett. With 13 Illustrations. 

THE CUP OF BALLAFLETCHER. By E. Sipyey HarTLanp, Esq. F.S.A. With 
3 Illustrations. 

wate HOUR IN THE MUSEUM, CHESTER. By G. W. 

G.8. With 7 Illustratio: 

scULETURED CAPITALS AT SOUTHWELL MINSTER. By J. Romitiy 
ALLES, F.S.A. Scot. With 7 Illustraticns. 

PORTABLE ANVILS FousD AT SILCHESTER. With 5 Illustrations. 

SAXON DOORWAY AT SOMERFORD-KEYNES, WILTS. With 3 Illustrations. 

NOTES ON ARCHEOLOGY AND KINDRED SUBJECTS :—The Prince of Wales at 
the Publie Record OUffice—Roman sScvipture at Tockenham Church, Wilts. By Kev. 
E, H. Godda:d—Trepanning in Prehistoric Times—fhe Agram Mummy—An Ancient 
By riof. Khys—A Bourdary Stone with a Good Record. 
By Edwar and Rev. W. - Davey—Marsh Village, in Somerset. By Arthur 
Bulleid. With ‘Tilustrations. 

wOrEs ON MUSEUMS :—The British Museum—The Edinburgh Museum—The Cam- 

idge Museum—The Bristol Museum. By Alfred E. Rudd. With 4 Liiustratious, 
NOTES ON BOOKS. With 9 Illustrations. 


London : C. J. CLARK, 4 Lincoln's-Inn Fields, W.C. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. beards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
or, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, 


The SLAVE of the LAMP, By Hevrr 


SETON MEKRIMAN, Author of “ Young Mistiey” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. half-bound in leather, price 10s. 6d. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS 


(1800-1873). By EDWARD BELLASIS. 
London: BURNS & OATES, Limirep, 28 Orcha d Strest, W. 
€3 Paternoster Kow, E.C, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON, THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY, 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By 


E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


An b clever and novel."_ Guardian, 
“* Dodo’ is very good company. The author's matter is original and interesting.” 


National Ubserver. 
“ The pathos is as ime! the *—Cambridge Review. 
peek oe Pete's ao ms vers are much to be pitied, but her readers may be 
vei jeasan orn 
“A witty the People of seciety, The writer is a showman with 
The story is told’ with’ charming grece end geen whilst the dialogue is a 
feast of epigram and paradox.”— Speaker. 


Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. 


By 1g BARING-GOULD, Author of * Mehalah,” “ In the Roar of the Sea,” ac. 3 vols, 
“ Among his series of brilli I * Mrs. Curg: of Curge: * is one of the 
—Morning Post. 
* ‘A story of very great merit, skilfully constructed, with characters of strongly marked 
individuality.’ "Leeds Mercury. 
ore swing of the narrative is News. 
A very fine and powerful story.” lol Mercur; 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert 


PARKER, Author of Pierre and his People.”” 2 vols. crown 21 
“ The Goticate truthfulness of the workmanship is not one whit less meaty Gants 
and power.”—Daily Chronicle. 
A very striking and novel.""—St. James's 
“ The story is sustained throughout and enriched with a <4 of detail which only a very 
work of criginal power. It hes intelect Imagination in It, if not genius, 
wor original power. t has inteliec 
imagined and well told."’"—Scotsman. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. 
By J. H. Pearce, Author of“ Esther Pentreath.” hee crown 8vo, 21s. 
be * Powerful and picturesq legree 
“ There is freshness. originality, and power ; nothing hacknesed or commonplace. Un- 


ue in a very high d .""—Daily Telegraph. 


doubtedly a novel of high quality.” — Birmingham Post. 
“ Quite one of the best and most interesting novels that the present ae pes poet 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By ! — 


Hops, Author of * Mr. Witt’s Widow" &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Humorous in conception, witty in execution, and amusing in effect. A book to read from 
beginning to ead." — National Observer. 


THE AUTHORITATIVE LIFE OF MR. RUSKIN. 


Collingwood. —JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. 


G. COLLLNGWoop, M.A. Second Edition, with numerous Portraits and Sketches 
by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vols. Svo, 32s, 
“* No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. "_. Times. 
most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book."’—Vaily News. 
A noble moaument of a noble subject."—Glasgow aerald, 


John Beever.—PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded 


on Nature. By late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A New Edition, 
with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. CoLLIsGwoopn, M. A. 3 also a Chapter ou Char- 
Fishing, by A. and A. R. SkvgRN, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ The title sufficiently explains the contents of the book, acony of which all amateurs, 
among bouk and fi alike, would do well to procure.""—Morning Pust. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL QUESTIONS” SERIES. 


Moore.—BACK to the LAND. By Harold E. Moore, 


= Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. A book on Rural Depopulation and how to counter- 


. METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STRE&T, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE, 
Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12a. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


l. royal 8vo. bound, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, and BARONETAGE 


for 1893, Corrected by the Nobility. 


vol. demy 8vo. Illustra 


FAR CATHAY. and FARTHER INDIA. 


By Major-General A. RuxTon Macuanon, Sermetiy H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava, 


NEW NOVELS. 
KINGSMEAD. By Henry F. Butrer. 3 vols. 


THE FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 
W. Anthor of “Grandmother's Money,” “ The Youngest Miss 
Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE WINNING of MAY. the Author 


of “An Old Man's Favour,” “ Dr. MAY. c. 3 vols. 


IN THE BALANCE. By G. M. Ross 
&.. of March,” “‘The Tree 


THE SAFFRON ROBE. By Marcarer B. 


Cross, Author of “‘ Thyme and Rue,” “ Stolen Honey,” &c, 3 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
EKNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY (New Vo/ume). 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. B. T. WATSON. 


SWIMMING. 


By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, 
Hon. Secs. of the Life-fSaving Society, 


With 13 Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text by S. T. DADD, 
and from Photographs by G. MITCHELL. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE WITH the TRANS-SIBERIAN 
SAVAGES, By B. Dovetas Howarp, M.A, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very remarkable book. It records the experiences and adventures of am 
Erglish traveller, who, having found his way to the Russian penal colony on the 
island of Sakhalin, as the guest of the governor, managed during his stay on the 
island to spend some time unescorted and entirely without European companions 
in a village of the Ainus........No previous account of these Ainus of Sakhalin 
has been published in Europe since early in the seventeenth century.” — Times. 


OUR INDIAN PROTECTORATE : an Intro- 


duction to the Study of the Relations between the British Government and 
its By Lewis Tupper, Indian Civil Service. 
Royal 8vo, 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the 


Origin and Development of Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and 
Pantomimes of. Savage Races. By Ricuanp WALLASCHEK, with Mi Musicay 
Examples. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY ; for Prac- 


titioners and Students. With especial reference to Practical Methods. 

Dr. 8S. L. SchuNK, Professor (Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna. 
Translated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A... 
M.D. Univ. Dub, ; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 
100 Illustrations, : some of which are Colou 8vo, 10s. net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A- 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. 
Hopkins. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—7wo New Volumes. 
COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle of 


a Year chiefly in a Garden. By Groncz Miner. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proctor, 


Grant ALLEN, A. WILson, T. Foster, and E. CLopp, Crown 8vo, 3s, éd, 


HINTS TO 2. 
PLAIN ADVICE about LIFE INSURANCE. 


By A. J. Witsox. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, from the- 
Investors’ Review.” 8vo. 1s, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


Mr. TOMMY DOVE; and other Stories. By 
MARGARET DELanD, Author of “John Ward” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“¢Mr. Tommy Dove’ is a masterpiece, and each of the stories show Mrs. Deland’s. 
peculiar qualities—her ability of finely reading motives, of watching the life that. 
stirs under quiet surfaces.” — Bookman. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE. AUTHOR OF “DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 
WIiLu1aM TirEsvuck, Author of “ Dorrie” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A quaint and original story...... The of Mark's life at the Welsh farm is- 
a very real and faithful narrative and picture, —— vivid. and full of richly 
humourous incidents and éescriptions, Tbe book is unique—not to be classed, and 
not easily to be described ; but it is aa original in manner and matter as it is fresh. 
and fascinating. "Scotsman, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 


On July 12 will be published. 


THE LIFE OF 

SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 
K.C.M.G., &0. 

By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 428, 


WONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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‘PRESS LIST. 


“NEW. AND RECENT BQOKS. 


NEW PART now: Feady. 


Consi@ntricant—Crovcnine. Vol. II. Part 7. 12s. 6d. 


A “NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded ny on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Imperial ito. 
The present position of the Work is as follows :— 


Vor. I. A and B. “Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to. half-moroceo, £2 12s. 64. 


[ Published. ] 


2° Aleo still sold in Parts as follows :—Part I., A—ANT ; Part If., ANT—BATTEN ; Part IIL, BATTER—BOZ, each 12s. 64.; 
Part IV., § 1, BRA—BYZ, 7s. 6d. 


Vox. II. C and D. Edited Dr. Monnat. 
C—CASS. Stiff covers, 5s. 


[ Published. | 
CAST—CLIVY. Stiff 12s. 6d. 
CLO—CONSIGNER. Stiff covers, 12s. [ Published. 
CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. [ Published. | 


CROUCHMAS—DE. 


[In the press. | 


Vou. III. E, F, and G. Edited by H. Bravtey, M.A., with the co-operation of Dr. Murray. 
E—EVERY. Stilt covers, 12s. 6d. [ Published. 


EVERYBODY—FE. 


[In the press.) 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on ANA- 


LYTICAL GEOMETRY. By W. J. Jounsron. 


Extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 


A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. By Henry Sweet, M.A,, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


illustrating the goed the Early Empire. By G. McN. Rusn- 
FortH, M.A., St. John Oxford. 


Small 4to. 8s. 6d. net. 


Only 250 Copies have printed gugl.arge Paper. 
MILTON'S lation of 
the Rules of the Blank Verse ton on with an 


Account of the Versification of “ istes,” and General 
Notes. By Kosert 


SWIFT: SELECTIONS from his WORKS. 
Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by Henry Cratx. 
Vol. I. uniform with the above, previously published, 7s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON VOL. I. 


tack for Res We. Corll, whose 
‘Life of oe ae ago showed his attitude towards the subject to be a model 
of combi sobriety oA scholarship.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Coss tees ee about the Dean than anybody else, and his work is done 
."—Manchester Guardian. 


Small folio, 21s. net. 


HYMNI HOMERICI. Codicibus Denuo Col- 


latis recensuit ALFREDUs Goopwix. Cum quattuor tabulis photo- 
graphicis. 


Part II. r"EMAINOS. 
Now ready, imperial 4to. 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT 


and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
ita, DD, the Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwix Harcn, 
and Henry A. Reppatn, M.A., assisted by other 


Patil TIL. j is in the press. Until the publication of Part V., but not 
ot the price of £4 4s. for 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A PRIMER of ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


By F. J. Sxewt, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 4to. stiff covers, 6s. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA II. 5.—GWIL- 


LIAM’S PALESTINE VERSION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 


NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EARL of AUCKLAND, and the First Afghan 


_ By Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of “ India under Victoria.” 


UNIFORM WITH “RULERS OF INDIA” SERIES, 
JAMES THOMASON. By Sir Ricwarp 


Tempce, Bart., M.P., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
Governor of Bombay. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
“Sir R. Temple's book possess2s a high value as a dutiful and interesting 
memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were none the less memorable 
because achieved exclusively in the field of peacefal administration.” — Times, 


A Limited Edition of 200 Numbered Copies, 764 pp. large 4to. 
(strongly bound, £10 10s. net.) 


A COLLOTYPE REPRODUCTION of the 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT of the YASNA, with its Pahlavi Trans- 
lation, A.p. 1323, generally quoted as [J 2], in the possession of the 
Bodleian Library. 

This priceless Manuscript was written by MIHIRAPAN KAI-KHUSRO in 
A.¥. 692 (A.D, 1323), and constitutes one of the fundamental documents of Zend 
religion und philology. It has been for centuries hereditary property ina family 
of a High Priest of the Parsis, who has now presented it to the University of 
Oxford. The Facsimile reproduces the MS. with absolute fidelity. 


Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE SURGICAL ASPECT of TRAUMATIC . 


of Doctor of Medicine, By 
.Ch, (Oxon.), F.R.C.S. (Bain. 


INSANITY. Presented for the 
Hersert A. Powe tt, M.A., M.D., 
Corpus Christi xford. 


8vo. 16s. 


THE BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from 


Professor DitutmMaAnn’s Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised in 
accordance with hitherto uucollated Ethiopic MSS., and with de 
Gizeh and other Greek and Latin fragments which are here published 
in full, Edited, with qc Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by 
Exeter College, 


R. H. Cuarves, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, and 
“ An erudite work, which will be appreciated by Orientalists.”—7imes, 


8vo. 18s. 6d. 


NOTES on RECENT RESEARCHES in 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Intended as a Sequel to Pro- 
fessor Clerk-Maxwell’s Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By 
J. J. THomson, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of 
Experimental Physics in the "University of Cambridge. 

An important and learned work.” — 7imes. 


Royal 8vo. on large paper, 40s. ; demy 8vo. on small paper, 183, 
P (Only 20 J.arge-paper Copies are now available.) 


THE NALADIYAR; or, Four Hundred 


Quatrains in Tamil. With Saleediestion Translation, and Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, to which is added a Con- 
cordance and Lexicon, with Authorities from the oldest Tamil 
Writers. By the Rev. G. U. Porr, M.A., D.D 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Ce ee ee No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 


at the Office, No. 


38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, July 8, 1898. 
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